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GOOD FRIDAY 


FRANCES M. MILLER 


Not with the bugle call, the roll of drum, 
Not with armed troops which might have been 
Thy boast; 
With Love Thy standard, and Thy girded host, 
Thy only deadly weapon, Thou didst come. 
And Love it was that held Thee proudly still 
When Thy sweet Flesh was torn, Thy Godhead mocked, 
When Thou wert in a kingly garment frocked, 
And led in degradation to a hill. 


And Love it is that hangs Thee next the sky 

Once more today as in that other Spring,— 

In agony, till bone and sinew rend. 

What greater proof than this, that One should die... 
And yet how many watch Thy suffering 

With scornful heart, and will not comprehend. 
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QUOTES AND COMMENTS 


A happy Easter! May the bless- 
ing of the Risen Christ bring peace 
and joy to the hearts of His children. 


JAMES J. WALSH 


Doctor James J. Walsh, one of the 
most distinguished Catholic laymen 
of our time, recently passed to his 
eternal reward. Although we are 
now engaged in a bitter and terrible 
war and are preoccupied with many 
cares and anxieties, it is fitting that 
we should pause, not only to pay trib- 
ute to an eminent scholar, but to 
receive inspiration from a career 
studded with many notable achieve- 
ments. Dr. Walsh wrote on an av- 
erage more than a book a year for 
nearly forty years, books on medical, 
scientific or historical subjects. Per- 
haps his most widely known book 
was his Thirteenth, Greatest of Cen- 
turies. In the field of medieval his- 
tory alone his influence was so great 
that, in his own lifetime and in large 
measure as a result of his researches, 
our generation witnessed a _ very 
great change in interpretation. The 
Middle Ages used to be constantly re- 
ferred to as “the dark ages.” But 
a more scholarly attitude eventually 
prevailed and the Middle Ages came 
to be recognized as one of the most 
fruitful periods of achievement in 
human history. Dr. Walsh also 
made lasting contributions in the 
field of medicine and allied fields. 
His career is a challenge to us to 
emulate him in good works and to 
keep burning brightly the torch of 
faith and learning which he has 
bequeathed us. 


AFTER VICTORY 


Sixty million Americans are to be 
working in our country by 1944, 
about forty million directly in the 
Defense industry. The sums neces- 
sary to finance this program must 
come in part from the taxation of 
our working classes, a taxation rap- 
idly bringing about the proletariza- 
tion of the masses. 

The values offered to Americans 
today to support this program are 
predominantly economic. The cur- 
rent cries are ‘Mobilize labor for de- 
fense!” “Mobilize capital for de- 
fense!’’ ‘Mobilize our morale for 
defense!” Defense of what? De- 
fense of our present order? Defense 
of a one hundred and ten billion 
debt? Defense of the present degen- 
eration in American life as revealed 
by the Truman committee’s report 
on the excessive profits gained by 
Capital and Labor? 

Can we mobilize morale for a fu- 
ture wherein two thirds of our 
people will have to find jobs? A fu- 
ture that says Government will have 
to find jobs for forty per cent of our 
working population? A mobilization 
that indicates the billions for defense 
will have to be matched by the bil- 
lions for demobilization? A demobil- 
ization which will cost two hundred 
billion dollars. 

There must be a future beyond the 
day of victory. The foundations for 
that future are being laid now. Our 
war effort is a crucible out of which 
new social patterns and new social 
groupings will emerge. The twenty- 
two million Catholics in the United 
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States have a vital stake in the de- 
velopment and establishment of these 
new social patterns, these new social 
groupings. 

Men still fail to realize that the 
bases of their economic activity is 
moral. What men do, what men 
eat, how men play depends upon the 
values men consider vital in life. 


TORCHBEARERS 


For two thousand years Mother 
Church has insisted that the founda- 
tion of the social order must be built 
upon the virtues of Justice and Char- 
ity. Today our country needs cour- 
age and faith, and courage and faith 
must come from within. Man must 
know how to use his mind, his body 
and his soul. For two thousand 
years, men and women have gone 
abroad! into the villages and on to the 
farms, into the cities and the towns 
to live as Christ lived and to teach 
as Christ taught, by example, the 
good life on earth, the eternal life 
in the world to come. These indi- 
viduals are the Torchbearers for 
Christ. ‘These modern apostles are 
pointing the sign posts for our fu- 
ture after victory. 

Way down in the deep South under 
the boiling Alabama sun, labors 
Father Terminelle with his band of 
Negro share croppers in St. Theresa’s 
village. It is here that Christ in the 
person of a saintly priest, hands 
calloused from plowing, is winning 
the hearts of the lowest of the low, 
the dumbest of the ignorant for 
Christ. And Father Carmen Tran- 
chese, the “Fighting Padre” of San 
Antonio, supervises the slum clear- 
ance project he initiated in 1932 for 
his Mexican families in Guadalupe 
Parish. And Father Aloysius Fisher 
staves off the blighting hand of pov- 
erty at St. Anthony’s in Indiana 
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through the establishment of his 
Strawberry codperative. 

Where the smoke curls highest 
into the heavens, where American 
steel workers generate the blast fur- 
naces in the city of Pittsburgh, la- 
boring men listen while Father Rice 
guides them along the path of justice 
in their relations with management. 
When a dispute arises the “boys” 
seek Father Rice’s guidance. If 
their demands are unreasonable and 
unjust, he admonishes them and they 
listen and accept his advice. If they 
are right and management stub- 
bornly refuses to listen or act on a 
just plea, one finds Father Rice on a 
soap box or in a picket line shoulder 
to shoulder with the workingmen in 
their hour of need. 


AND AGAIN 


In the foul smelling slums of 
Chinatown in New York City the 
House of Hospitality under the di- 
rection of the Catholic Worker min- 
isters to the material and spiritual 
needs of the urban poor. Driven by 
the inspiration of St. Joseph, the 
Catholic Worker succors the long- 
shoremen—Catholic longshoremen— 
Communist longshoremen—all long- 
shoremen who have souls to save in 
their labor disputes. 

Uptown weary truck drivers and 
leaden-eyed factory girls go to the 
Association of Catholic Trade Union- 
ists to receive instructions in trade 
union practice and Christian ethics. 
Here mutual union problems are dis- 
cussed in light of the principles of 
Justice and Charity. Here industrial 
conferences of workers in specific in- 
dustries band together and lay plans 
for Christian union leadership. Here 
the technique of ousting left wingers 
and fellow-travelers is explained 
and the workers are supported by 
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the Association of Catholic Trade 
Unionists in their union activity. 

In the teeming tenements of Har- 
lem, where thousands of Negroes 
are herded in the _ sub-standard 
tenements, the Baroness Catherine 
de Hueck conducts her Friendship 
House, a place where the poor and 
the unemployed may come to pass 
the dreary, empty hours which hang 
heavily on their hands. Friendship 
House is manned by groups of people 
who have seen the need for a full 
time vocation to Catholic Action in 
action. Without vows, the members 
of Friendship House accept the vow 
of poverty as the cornerstone of their 
lives. They accept insecurity and go 
to live in the slums under the same 
conditions as those they want to help 
live. They leave all behind and are 
hungry with the hungry, cold with 
the cold, poor with the poor and thus 
are able to understand the unfortu- 
nate and improve their ability to 
help them, winning their confidence 
by constant presence in their midst. 
They eat what Providence sends 
them, live on the generosity of the 
faithful and dress from the charity 
heap. This is the technique of the 
Interracial Apostolate. 

{ 
AND YET AGAIN 


Across the bridge in the City of 
Churches we meet the Torchbearers 
for Christ laboring among the faith- 
ful of Brooklyn’s urban parishes. 
Whether it be at St. Joan of Arc’s 
or St. Thomas Aquinas’, a skillful 
Social Service program has been in- 
stituted. Under the direction of Rev. 
John Boylan and Chairman James 
Hines the St. Joan of Arc Free Em- 
ployment Bureau, organized in 1940, 
has received twenty-five thousand 
applications. In 1941 ten thousand 
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people were aided in securing em- 
ployment. Winning souls for Christ 
through finding employment, St. 
Joan’s has also established a bureau 
for aiding handicapped and the deaf. 

In St. John’s Valley, Maine, we 
meet another Torchbearer for Christ 
in the person of Father D. Wilfrid 
Soucy who, living and working among 
30,000 soured and discouraged vic- 
tims of exploitation, brought them 
out of the valley of the shadows to 
build a thriving community by means 
of codperatives. A home crocheting 
and knitting industry is turning out 
$350,000 worth of needlework a 
year. A codperative creamery which 
produced 20,000 pounds of sweet but- 
ter in its year is now aiming at the 
150,000-pound mark. 

Throughout our country the Na- 
tional Government has established 
military camps. In parts of the 
United States where ignorance of 
Mother Church has nursed bigotry 
for generations, sections where the 
Catholic sisterhoods may not wear 
their religious garb, in areas where 
priests are still considered in league 
with the demon, Catholic trainees are 
flocking to Mass. These boys are 
sowing seeds for conversions. They 
in their simplicity are Torchbearers 
for Christ. 

What spirit motivates these Torch- 
bearers for Christ? Why do men 
and women insist on pointing out 
that the future American way of 
life is Christ’s way of life? It is 
the same spirit and the same reason 
that inspired Michael Crowe, a 
tramp wandering about the bad 
lands of South Dakota, to convince 
the pastor of a little chapel, St. Ber- 
nard’s, Belfield, to put the world on 
its knees by instituting the practice 
of Perpetual Adoration. For as 
Crowe said “The Universal perpetual 
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adoration of our Eucharistic Jesus” 
is God’s remedy for the sins afflicting 
men. 


CRITICISM 


In his first radio talk since assum- 
ing the chairmanship of the War 
Production Board, Donald M. Nelson 
asserted that labor and management 
have blamed one another, and many 
have blamed the government, for 
delays in getting industry into full- 
time production of armaments which 
are desperately needed. ‘My answer 
to each of them,” Mr. Nelson de- 
clared, “has been: What have YOU 
done about it yourself?” We are 
of the opinion that this attitude is 
imperative in the months ahead, if 
we are to win this war. It is easy 
to criticize, to find fault with the 
other fellow. We criticize the Brit- 
ish. The British blame us. The 
Dutch have not hesitated to find 
fault with both British and Ameri- 
cans. In our own country, there 
seems to be a fervent desire to find 
some convenient scapegoat. But be- 
fore we criticize others, let us first 
ask ourselves whether we are doing 
everything in our power, by volun- 
teer service or otherwise, to aid the 
war effort. Only when our own rec- 
ord is above reproach and our in- 
tentions honorable and constructive, 
have we the right to call the other 
fellow to task. 


RUSSIA 

Recent issues of International Cor- 
respondence, official organ of the Pro 
Deo movement in the United States, 
recently reported amazing changes 
in the Soviet policy regarding re- 
ligion. The head of the Orthodox 
Church has received permission to 
send chaplains to Russian regiments 
at the front. A victory prayer cam- 
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paign was tolerated. In September, 
1941, the weekly organ of the Mili- 
tant Godless suspended publication. 
Soviet films were purged of anti- 
religious propaganda. For the first 
time in Soviet history the party 
dailies, particularly Pravda, are using 
the name of God in a series of morale 
articles which appeal directly to the 
religious sentiments of women and 
youth. These facts allow no general 
conclusions about any real change in 
Soviet doctrine; but there can no 
longer be any doubt that, for the 
present at least, Soviet officials re- 
gard religion as an element of im- 
portance in winning the war. It is 
impossible to predict how long this 
new policy will continue. Persecu- 
tion may begin again tomorrow. 
Meanwhile, we should pray that the 
Russian people may win for them- 
selves that freedom to worship God 
according to the dictates of con- 
science, which is one of the inalien- 
able rights of man. 


A CATHOLIC WRITER 

A correspondent of the Sign 
formulated for the February issue of 
our estimable contemporary a defini- 
tion which should be frequently 
quoted: 

“A Catholic writer is one whose 
writings achieve a degree of spiritual 
elevation, exalt the practice of Chris- 
tian virtues, put in full, bright light 
the truths and ideals emanating from 
the inexhaustible teaching of the 
Church. Only such a writer can quali- 
fy as a truly Catholic writer... A 
discriminating Catholic reader wants 
something that brings him closer to 
God, that stimulates his good desires, 
that carries him to Heaven, rather 
than something that appeals to his 
lower nature, his passions, and his 
selfishness.” 
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THE GREAT EQUILIBRIUMS 
IX. THE PERSON VS. PELF 


BRYAN M. 


"Tie economic struggle for the 
future which was being avidly 
engaged in until the advent of 
total war called a halt, was drama- 
tized under the labels Communism 
versus Capitalism. Actually it was 
nothing of the sort for Communism, 
in the economic field, has this in 
common with Christianity, that it 
has never been tried—not even in 
Soviet Russia. The struggle might 
be more aptly termed that of Capital- 
ism versus anything else but, in fact, 
the conflict lies between some form of 
a fixed and a free economy. 

The canvas has been smeared and 
the issues obscured by the insincere 
claims put forward by vested inter- 
ests ; — such, for instance, as that a 
fixed economy can be at the same 
time elastic or that a free economy 
may not be regulated and remain at 
the same time essentially free. 

A further fallacy has made con- 
siderable head, namely, that only 
experts—whether college professors 
or business moguls — can deal with 
this abstract subject. Experts, of 
course, must fill in the details and 
work out the plans, but it is perfectly 
possible for the plain run-of-the-mine 
American to decide the economic 
principles under which he desires to 
live and it is his duty to make them 
known. 

To achieve this he must arrive at 
some basic principles and make some 
vital decisions. The principles and 
decisions involved, however, are such 
that the average man possesses all 
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the data and background necessary 
to arrive at sound and reasoned con- 
clusions, provided that he take the 
trouble to think. He must decide 
which is to rank first in the event of 
conflict, man or money. He must 
choose for the good of society be- 
tween a free and a fixed economy. 
These primary questions are the 
citizen’s prerogatives; only when he 
has decided them may the “experts” 
step in to carry out the directives of 
the people. 

It would be quite useless to attempt 
to decide these questions academically 
for we do not live in a vacuum; they 
must be decided in the light of ex- 
perience, examining in turn the good 
and the evil of the economic system 
under which we have lived and the 
economic system which is proposed as 
an alternative. The present system 
is — or it was — Capitalism and free 
enterprise; the proposed systems all 
boil down to some form of socialism 
with a “planned” economy. 

Does Capitalism put money before 
men? Can a planned economy be 
also a free one? Will a fixed econ- 
omy put man before money? Which 
is best for society, a fixed or a free 
economy? How do a fixed and a free 
economy differ? Can we control 
money? Is it easier to control men? 
Is it possible to reform Capitalism? 
Can a planned economy build the 
“good society?” Above all, can we 
divorce economics from religion? 
These are questions to ponder. 

Let us look at Capitalism; it has 
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been plentifully abused in its results 
(although it is in large measure re- 
sponsible for our progress) but it has 
too seldom been scrutinized in its 
origins. These, its beginnings, are 
coincident with the Religious Revolt 
of the sixteenth century and its 
patron saint is Calvin. The Catholic 
Church, with her doctrine of Free 
Will and personal responsibility to 
God, always put man with his soul, 
and because of his soul, before every- 
thing else—even money. This inani- 
mate medium of exchange she held, 
in the words of the Common Doctor 
Aquinas, to be barren by nature and 
incapable of fecundity. It was be- 
cause of this that the Jews, in the 
Middle Ages, became the money- 
lenders of the world—for Christians 
could not lend money at interest. But 
Calvin, by his doctrine of predestina- 
tion, dealt a severe blow to man’s per- 
sonal responsibility and—although it 
may not be said that he put money 
before man—left man free to seek 
success in this world since his salva- 
tion rested purely and wholly on 
God’s grace preordained from all 
eternity. 

It is interesting to note here the 
reflections of error. God knows, 
because He is omnipotent and not of 
time, the use of the free will which 
each creature will make and his con- 
sequent final end. He knows, because 
He is eternal, to what extent each 
soul will avail itself of His grace. 
That is truth. God knows, because 
He is omnipotent and not of time, the 
final end of every creature which will 
be salvation or damnation ordained 
from the beginning as He gave or 
withheld His grace. That is error. 
This theological error, to which even 
today the man of affairs would not 
give much thought, has profoundly 
influenced the economic life of the 
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last four hundred years. Under its 
shadow and in an expanding economy 
Christians threw themselves into 
commerce and vied with the Jews in 
lending money at interest. It became 
axiomatic that money bred money, 
that prosperity and godliness went 
hand in hand. A fissure appeared 
between religion and economics. 

Interest today is not condemned by 
the Catholic Church since it is an 
integral part of the economic system 
under which we exist, but it scarcely 
is approved. Leo XIII wrote in 
Rerum Novarum: “The mischief 
(inequality between man and man) 
has been increased by rapacious 
usury, which although more than 
once condemned by the Church, is 
nevertheless under a different guise 
but with like injustice, still practised 
by covetous and grasping men.” The 
Churches which spring from the 
religious revolt take the fecundity of 
money for granted and, with the pos- 
sible exception of Methodism, are 
prone to regard respectability as 
synonymous with Christianity. 

This is not to maintain, for an 
instant, that the current evils of 
Capitalism lie at the doors of the 
Protestant Churches; or to pretend 
that the temporal record of the Cath- 
olic Church is without blemish. Capi- 
talism, with all its mechanisms good 
and bad, perhaps was inevitable with 
the expansion of the world. It is to 
assert that, like all the philosophies 
and techniques of the modern world, 
it got off to a bad start in the sense 
that it parallels the break-up of 
Christendom, by heresy and, in conse- 
quence, has an unsound philosophical 
base and lacks moral fibre. 

Capitalism came of age with the 
Industrial Revolution. With English 
merchant nabobs and the robber 
barons of an expanding United 
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States as its chief practitioners and 
deists of the Manchester School of 
economics as its theorists, it quickly 
lost such Christian content as it may 
have possessed, becoming a law unto 
itself. Men became mere “hands” 
and the law of “supply and demand” 
supplanted that of the Creator. 
Money became king and interest the 
heir-apparent. 

In modern times the heir has come 
into his own. The rulers of today’s 
capitalistic economy are not the 
nabobs and barons of the nineteenth 
century but the financiers with their 
corporations who supply the sinews 
of war, money at interest. The 
colorful figures of the past who built 
the mills and the factories and the 
mines which teemed with their 
“hands” begin to appear almost at- 
tractive with the patina of age. 

During this transition there came 
into being the corporate entity, a 
refinement of the capitalistic system 
and its current manifestation. It 
commenced, after the South Sea 
Bubble scandal, as a natural tool in 
an ever expanding economy; by it the 
resources of many could be banded 
together for the purposes of trade, 
production and profit. As a tool it 
had its uses. But the time came 
when the Courts, by this time in- 
doctrinated with capitalistic con- 
cepts, ruled that before the law a 
corporation was a “person.” This 
upset the balance of real values and 
deprived true human persons of the 
protection which their humanity pre- 
viously assured them. The corpora- 
tion became a “person,” relieved of 
the inconvenience of dying, who had 
no care for dependents, who lacked 
the check of a conscience, and who 
could wax fatter and richer decade 
upon decade and generation after 
generation; a “person” whose only 
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God was profit and only devil loss. 
A human family as history shows us 
again and again, rises and falls in 
about three generations; a corporate 
family in three generations can con- 
sume and control the livelihoods of a 
countryside. ‘A corporation,” said 
the late John Hannon, “is a person 
who has neither a soul to be damned 
nor a body to be kicked.” 

Ever since the first flush of the 
Industrial Revolution, as soon as men 
realized that in abolishing the old 
restraints of Christendom in favor of 
expanding economies they had un- 
leashed a dangerous machine, there 
have been attempts to control it and 
lessen the cruelty of its impact upon 
the lives of men. We no longer talk 
of “hands” and we have moved, 
recently, to strip corporations of 
privileges which belong to persons. 
But it is undeniable that, in effect, 
modern Capitalism tends to place 
“money” before “man.” 

There is no other one factor which 
so tends to enslave men to money as 
that of interest. From the days of 
Shylock down to those of the Home 
Owner’s Loan, the lender has de- 
manded and obtained his pound of 
flesh. And it is the principle that 
money breeds money that steadily 
enables the rich to wax while it 
drains the poor. Money out at 
interest not only makes more money 
in legitimate enterprises but it sucks 
up the few possessions of the less 
fortunate. The house and land that 
a poor man loses to a bank because, 
through lack of work, he falls behind 
in mortgage payments, subsequently 
make profits for that institution. The 
stocks that a poor man forfeits be- 
cause he cannot cover his margin 
often enough, make money later for 
the financial house which can afford 
to hold them. Interest enables the 
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possessor of large sums of money to 
play both ends against the middle 
and secure himself against loss by 
diversification. And under modern 
conditions those who control wealth 
get steadily richer. While it is vir- 
tually impossible for the wage earner 
or the salaried man to lift himself up 
by his boot-straps, the gap between 
the “haves” and the “have-nots” 
steadily widens, man decays. 

The evil effects of usury — and 
interest is nothing but a gentlemanly 
modification — are older than our 
present economic system. Long be- 
fore the swelling rise of trade and 
commerce during the Renaissance 
and the relaxation of basic moral 
codes during the Religious Revolt 
together bred Capitalism, the Church 
struggled against usury. The other 
major evil of Capitalism, corporate 
finance, is a modern disease. It was 
bad enough when, through the power 
of money, men preyed upon men. It 
remained for our modern wizards to 
perfect a machine, an inanimate 
thing, the servant of a few (for the 
stockholders are very sleepy part- 
ners) which, competing with men, 
drives them to the wall. For what- 
ever chance, economically, the man 
had against the master or the money- 
lender, he has none against the incor- 
porated company. The corporation 
has no bowels to be stirred, however 
infrequently, by the quality of mercy. 
Placed before the law on an equality 
with the individual person it can 
always afford expensive legal talent. 
And it can wait, for it has no stomach 
to feed, it can be brutal because it 
has no heart, it can be unblushingly 
greedy because it has no conscience 
and it can be wise or cunning beyond 
the average because it commands the 
pooled brains of experts in every 
field. More fundamentally it becomes 
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a ten-armed devil-fish devouring all 
its lesser rivals until whole towns 
live on its often scanty pay rolls and 
states are subject to its wishes. It 
abolishes men and substitutes a pro- 
letariat. 

Interest rates and corporations 
need not and sometime do not result 
in these things, but these are the 
trends — these are the evident evils 
of Capitalism. 

But it is an egregious mistake to 
imagine that Capitalism is all evil; 
were that so we should scarcely have 
arrived at the stage of advanced 
civilization which we have, or had 
until our engulfment in total war. 
It is significant that the capitalistic 
countries of England, the United 
States and Germany provided the 
mass of their people a much higher 
standard of living than did either 
countries which Capitalism had not 
fully developed or which had rejected 
Capitalism for another form of econ- 
omy. Neither Russia nor Serbia, for 
instance, could compare in average 
standard of life with the United 
States or Switzerland. Capitalism 
has advantages, even for the masses. 

The simple economy of the Middle 
Ages, based upon land and feudal 
rights, could not last in the face of 
the inventiveness and ambition of 
man. With the development of trade, 
commerce and invention a new econ- 
omy was inevitable. It is for the 
expert to say whether it could have 
developed without the sanctioning of 
interest or the promotion of corpora- 
tions, but it is obvious to the average 
thinking man that it could not have 
come to birth without the growth and 
extension of free markets and the 
development of the principle of the 
division of labor. These things, the 
very nexus of our rich modern life 
and the material framework of our 
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civilization, are as essentially the 
products of Capitalism as are interest 
rates and corporations. 

Above all Capitalism is based upon 
free enterprise, upon the right of 
man — theoretically — to employ his 
talents as he sees fit without let or 
hindrance from superior powers. It 
abolishes sumptuary laws and makes 
class distinctions fluid. It was de- 
veloped by free men, freely enter- 
prising. With all its vices — and the 
theoretical freedom of men in the 
economic field is often a bitter 
mockery — there are more indepen- 
dent men today, under this system, 
than there were in the days before 
it came into being. These things 
cannot be easily brushed aside and 
discarded. 

Capitalism has made possible the 
automobile in the American crafts- 
man’s garage and the slate roof 
instead of the thatch on the Irish 
laborer’s cottage. It has cheapened 
the food on Everyman’s table and 
made possible the gadgets in his 
bathroom. It has done more than 
that, it has made possible the applica- 
tion of inventions and encouraged the 
discovery of new ways of doing 
things and fresh ways of using 
things. Capitalism brought us gaso- 
line from kerosene and rubber from 
synthetics. Corporations made many 
of these things possible because they 
could put aside money for research, 
supply the tools and support the in- 
ventors. This can be said: the vices 
of Capitalism are those of free men. 

The emotions are always more 
easily aroused than is the intellect; 
and this is, no doubt, the reason why 
the abuses of Capitalism appear vivid 
and heartrending while the advan- 
tages seem cold, abstract and aca- 
demic. Another reason is that man 
is apt, without reflection, to take ad- 
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vantages to which he is accustomed 
for granted and to consider them 
quite apart rather than concurrent 
with evident abuses. It is these 
human failings which make the 
demagogue and the tub thumper and 
they must be guarded against. 

As a matter of fact, with the pos- 
sible exception of the principle of 
interest which seems cardinal to the 
system, the disadvantages of Capital- 
ism are excesses. They do not spring 
from the system but from the human 
agents whose greed, injustice and 
lust for power and wealth prompt 
them to apply the instruments of 
economy to their own narrow inter- 
ests rather than the common good of 
all. Once again it is the human 
element rather than the institution 
which is at fault. Catholics, cer- 
tainly, should not fall into the same 
error when examining Capitalism 
that so many non-Catholics make 
when dealing with the history of the 
Church. And, since we are Chris- 
tians, we cannot subscribe to the 
Marxist doctrines which hold that 
economic exploitation and class war 
are basic to systems other than Com- 
munism, the latter being part of 
Communism until it can enter the 
millennium. These doctrines, in any 
event, are on a par with theories 
concerning evolution, in the realm of 
speculation rather than fact. We 
know that the eternal grit in any 
system is fallen human nature. 

But, significantly, if the errors and 
blemishes of our capitalistic system 
are, on examination, found to be an 
out-cropping of our human nature in 
its less desirable aspects, the advan- 
tages are discovered to be inherent 
in the system itself. The division of 
labor, the free market, the rule of 
common law, the scope for indepen- 
dent enterprise are all of the essence 
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of Capitalism. They did not exist 
before its development and there is— 
as we shall develop in the next chap- 
ter—a possibility that they may cease 
to exist under the proposed alterna- 
tive systems. The economic avenues 
open to us are not many, and they 
are not really new except in their 
facades. 

The most attractive system to men 
with a sense of the past, such as 
Christians, is the so-called Corpora- 
tive State. But this is pseudo-medie- 
- valism and a snare. The economy of 
the Middle Ages was neither slave 
nor free; at its best it was paternalis- 
tic and at its worst despotic. It was 
static and tended to freeze the status 
quo; the serf was bound to his mas- 
ter’s patch, the yeoman to his home- 
stead, the cobbler to his last, the 
esquire to his knight and the knight 
to his paramount lord. It is from 
this frozen shape of society that we 
get the still frequently heard tag 
about a man’s “station in life.” That 
we all have a station in life is as true 
today as it ever was, but the inter- 
pretation has changed and for the 
better. Today it is that which a man 
can make for himself under the 
providence of God and unhampered— 
at least in theory—by sumptuary 
laws and the status of his parents. 
And if the practice does not, in fact, 
reach the theory, it is our aim to 
make it do so. The long stretch of 
the Middle Ages, whether you term 
them roughly the Ages of Faith or 
the Dark Ages, have nothing to give 
us now in the field of economics. 
They were a time of transition. 

We can continue some form of free 
enterprise under a variant of Capital- 
ism or we can revert to a slave state 
under a softer sounding name. Either 
of these systems is conformable, in 
some sense, to the needs of the 
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future. Let us all plan carefully. 

That we must not only reform 
Capitalism but must once again dip 
our present system in the waters of 
Christianity if we decide to retain it, 
goes without saying, since it is now 
dehumanized and _ dechristianized. 
The point at issue is whether it is so 
by nature. Conversely, if we are to 
scrap it for a new variant of an even 
older system, we must assure our- 
selves that we can infuse Christian 
principles into this. The issue here is 
whether that is possible. But as- 
suredly without Christian principles 
we perish. The unforgivable mis- 
take is to imagine that because it is 
economics Christianity may be left 
outside. 

Catholic Christianity remade 
pagan Europe, Catholic philosophy 
Christianized Aristotle, Catholic 
ethics did not Christianize Capital- 
ism. It failed to do this because of 
the Religious Revolt which was actu- 
ally the greatest Civil War of the 
West. The best that Protestant Chris- 
tianity — which in large part took 
over Capitalism — could do, was to 
give it a Christian gloss which has 
rubbed off under the attrition of 
human greed. Although the errors 
of Capitalism are deep-seated most of 
them, as we have seen, are not ger- 
mane. It should be possible to purge 
them by the light and heat of Chris- 
tian charity and justice. 

If we decide that not only must 
man come before money but that a 
continued free economy is necessary 
for our economic health, this is what 
we must do; for only under some 
form of Capitalism can we maintain 
that free economy which has been 
the basis not only of our material 
progress but of our drive and back- 
bone. 

To adopt a fixed form of economy 
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raises other problems; it shifts the 
emphasis from the control of money 
to the control of men and it leaves us 
still with the need to Christianize— 
if we can. But the prime issue here 
will be the question can we build the 
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“good society” which we all desire 
under a “planned economy?” Can 
we prevent our new millennium, if 
it rejects Capitalism root and branch, 
from taking on the classic shape of 
the slave state? 


Eastertide 


ANNA AIKEN McGOLDRICK 


The poplar trees are choir-lofts, 
The hills are altars where 

Ten thousand poppy-tapers burn; 
And all the radiant air 

Is fragrant with the incense 

The surpliced orchards bear. 


Realization 


SISTER MARYANNA, 0. P. 


I had thought to sate my soul with April’s fickle beauty, 

Thought to snare its loveliness in shallow pools of song, 

Builded me a woodland shrine where I might worship Nature... 
Then there came awakening, but oh, — how long, how long! 


What of all those wasted years before I found the meaning 
Hidden in each star-gleam, in every blossom shrined? 
Stumbling in the shadows, I thought I walked in dawn-light; 
Now I know that I was only pitifully blind. 


IT have found the secret since of Springtime’s soft enchantment, 
Learned all earthly loveliness is but a feeble sign 
Symbolizing only the Uncreated Beauty, 


Matchless . . . Inaccessible . 


. Terrible... 


Divine. 


Never shall I view again a tree with boughs uplifted 
Silhouetted bravely upon a hill-top high, 

But a shaft of inner light will radiantly picture 

One Who died upon a Tree beneath an April sky. 


Every road I travel now is marked with Sacred Footprints ; 
Loveliness no longer appears a thing apart. 

In the dusk of some last April I shall glimpse His Beauty, 
Trembling I shall offer Him my heart-songs and my heart. 
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WOMAN OF ARAN 


FRANCIS MICHAEL DATTILO 


6c E steady, o’ girl.” He smiled 
grasping her sturdy shoul- 
ders. “Sure we'll be back 
before the eventide.”’ 

“God grant it so, Terence.” She 
smiled back at him, hope enkindling 
her spirits. His cheerful and indomi- 
table spirit was a bulwark against 
the mighty sea and rocky soil that 
challenged their rugged existence 
season in and season out. He drew 
her into his strong arms, and she felt. 
her heart reveling in the glow of his 
smile. His chin looked as firm as the 
rocky cliffs roundabout. His eyes re- 
flected the blueness, the restlessness 
of the sea that stretched away beyond 
him. She looked affectionately at the 
strand of black hair that had slipped 
from under his tam to whip in the 
sea gust. His laugh was just as 
wholesome as that of their ten-year 
old Terry and their younger Patty. 

“Terence, I’ll be looking and wait- 
ing for you.” 

“Macushla, sure, you'll be doing 
much praying, too, I know, Maurine. 
Sure, you do remind me o’ the valiant 
woman described in the Scriptures. 
’Twould be mighty hard living with- 
out you, I know. I always say to 
meself, especially when I’m out at 
sea: ‘Sure, tis Maurine’s heart and 
soul and the help of the good God 
that keeps me going...’”’ 

“Terence,” she glowed, “I would 
say you kissed the blarney stone, if 
I didn’t know you better.” 

Suddenly he kissed her. Then he 
picked up their little five-year old 


Maurine, kissed her tiny perked-up 
nose, then embraced her and placed 
her beside her mother. The two lads 
lingered near the boat, talking with 
the four men who were arranging 
the oars. 

“God be with you,” Maurine said, 
as he broke away and ran towards 
the boat, “and with your com- 
panions.” 

Terence had a hard time trying to 
convince Terry and Patty that they 
couldn’t go along, Maurine observed 
smilingly ; then she called them. They 
obeyed reluctantly and sadly looking 
at their father pushing out the boat. 
Jumping into it, he waved happily, 
his canvas jacket shining in the 
morning sun. Waving back together 
with her children, she felt so proud, 
standing there while the wind was 
furiously blowing her hair and whip- 
ping her long, plain: dress against her 
shapely form. Yes, she felt so proud 
of her Terence; again he was answer- 
ing the challenge of the sea. Yet he 
was doing more; he was going out to 
battle, to try to subdue the monstrous 
shark, so that they could have oil for 
their lamps. 

Oil for light . . . What price they 
had to pay for it. Sometimes they 
had to brave the perils of the sea for 
two whole days before one of those 
deadly sharks was subdued and 
floated in. She knew what a stout 
heart it took to face that mortal 
enemy in those crude, man-powered 
boats. Terence had told her how 
sometimes a harpooned shark wildly 
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dragged their boat over the sea for 
miles in a desperate attempt to break 
away; sometimes they did get away, 
though wounded. Then the men 
faced the grueling task of rowing and 
hunting the sea again. Preparations 
for a new attack had to be made. 
Many times an attacked shark weigh- 


ing tons savagely battered the boat 


with its fierce tail. These courageous 
men sometimes battled and battled 
and finally paid with their lives. A 
dear price for their oil. “God bless 
and keep them,” Maurine whispered. 

She dreaded to see them get out of 
sight. When the boat was lost to the 
naked eye, a strain of dread crept 
into her; it always did. The sea, 
after all, was a mighty master, some- 
times violent and merciless; now and 
then, it even swallowed the indomi- 
table men of Aran. But, surely God 
was a mightier Master than all the 
seas. The Son of God surely demon- 
strated that, when He calmed the 
raging sea that terrified His apostles. 
Faith in Him was more powerful 
than all the forces of evil she knew. 
With all the power of her Irish heart 
she believed in Christ and His Blessed 
Mother. Why not? Surely it wasn’t 
only the stout heart and unquench- 
able soul of the Aran that kept them 
alive in that rocky corner of civiliza- 
tion where the moody Atlantic un- 
leashes some of its most fiendish 
fury. 

Longingly turning her eyes from 
the sea, the mother bade Patty take 
little Maurine back towards the 
cabin. Terry was already heading 
for Dark Rock, his favorite fishing 
spot. Her good little Terry; he was 
only a lad, yet he had already ab- 
sorbed the spirit of the man of Aran; 
he had accepted his rugged, though 
independent lot. He had never ques- 
tioned her or his father as to why he 
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couldn’t live as the boys did in Bel- 
fast, or have some of the things the 
boys of Dublin had. After all, he 
had heard much of the life in the 
mainland; she had told him, and so 
had his father. Besides, they got 
some old newspapers and magazines, 
now and then, and he would look at 
them and learn things about the out- 
side world. Yet, Aran seemed enough 
for him; he took the little it had to 
offer, and like his father gave it much 
in return, gave silently, strongly: the 
simplicity of his soul, the wholesome- 
ness of his living, the toil of his 
sturdy little hands, the vigor of his 
spirit and the freshness of his run- 
ning laughter and sincerity. Yes, he 
knew that this stern land demanded 
much, for the little it gave; so he gave 
it and said nothing. Even now, she 
knew that he realized the night meal 
depended largely on his catch of fish; 
otherwise it would be only potatoes 
again. Her good little Terry. God 
love him, 

Turning, she began to scan the reef 
yonder, looking for seaweeds. Pres- 
ently she spied some stranded on one 
of the jagged rocks; the last wave 
had just swept it in. She lost no 
time running for it; they needed all 
the sea-weeds they could wrest from 
the sea; it seemed as if they couldn’t 
get enough of it of late. And they 
really did need it, since it was indis- 
pensable in forming the base for 
their planting grounds. When she 
got to the rock, she found there a 
bigger bunch of sea-weed than she 
had expected. It was so wet and 
heavy that she couldn’t carry all of 
it. Anyway, she’d carry all she 
could. She got busy pulling and jerk- 
ing the tangled stuff from the rock; 
that wasn’t so easy; besides there was 
no time to lose: another wave would 
be sweeping in and probably dash 
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her against the rocks and reclaim its 
sea-weeds. ‘God help us,” she whis- 
pered patiently as she jerked and 
pulled off a last strand of it. With 
one strainful heave she slung her pile 
to her shoulder, drenching it. Her 
face felt the cold water of the satu- 
rated plants. As one slapped to her 
mouth, she tasted an unpleasant 
saltiness. But that was nothing; it 
was a part of the life. She merely 
shrugged her shoulder to adjust her 
dripping load and plodded up the 
sandy beach. The sea tang of her 
burden was rather sharp, but that 
she didn’t mind. She had become 
accustomed to it, after the manner of 
the people of Aran. 

Recently an adventuring party had 
landed on their little barren kingdom. 
When they got an idea of life on the 
islands of Aran, they just shook 
their heads. Even the aspect of the 
region seemed too austere for them. 
Besides possessing comforts of life, 
they wanted to see more than sand, 
cliffs, reef, rocky surface, sky and 
swirling waters. They wanted more 
than a harsh cluster of cabins brood- 
ing in a bleak wasteland. Though the 
Aran folks were human and real, the 
life and everything was too primitive 
for them, they thought. They didn’t 
stay long; only several days, and that 
was too long for them. “They just 
weren’t used to it, that’s all,’ Maur- 
ine commented to Terence, after the 
visitors’ boat had pulled away. The 
whole thing amused her. 

She finally reached the flat stretch 
near their cabin. It was a good 
thing, for the load of wet sea-weed 
almost had her down. She dropped 
it on the edge of a plot where about a 
hundred square feet of sea-weeds had 
already been leveled and dried in the 
sun. She paused for a moment of 
respite; she released a deep sigh, 
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wiped her face with the dry part of 
her apron, then brushed back her 
hair with her hands. Straightening 
up, she placed her right hand over 
her eyes and gazed out to sea, strain- 
ing for a look into the distance, but 
she saw only sea-gulls. She wondered 
how the men were faring, wondered 
if they had struck any game. Per- 
haps they had already attacked a 
monstrous shark. Perhaps the har- 
pooned sea-devil was dragging their 
boat farther and farther away... 
“May Almighty God be with them... 
those fathers of families, who go out 
to sea so cheerfully . . . Who risk 
their lives for their folks at home... 
God bless them . . . Terence and the 
men.” 

After leveling that pile of sea- 
weeds, Maurine stood and looked 
searchingly out over the beach and 
reef; she didn’t see anything. So 
picking up the bushel basket, she 
headed towards Dark Rock to look 
for some soil. She went from one 
point to another, looking in every 
crevice and cleft. She came to a fis- 
sure that she had probably seen be- 
fore, but she bent over and thrust 
down her hand into the dark opening, 
feeling, sweeping. At a point she 
felt something soft. She reached 
down with her small shovel and 
brought up a shovelful of soil, good 
black soil,—thanks be to God. 

By the time she had almost filled 
her bushel, she was perspiring. Get- 
ting on her feet for a breathing spell, 
she swept a keen glance over the sea 
again. Not even a winging gull broke 
the restless blue expanse of water. If 
only she would see a speck of that 
boat. Usually the men kept within 
sight of the shore. This anxiety was 
the hardest phase in the life of Aran’s 
women, Maurine thought. She didn’t 
mind the bare existence or the in- 
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security somuch. She hardly minded 
the toil. But when Terence went out 
to sea, the anxiety usually mounted 
by degrees. Sometimes it became so 
unbearable that she would go like a 
mad woman from rock to rock, from 
cliff to cliff and from point to point, 
straining her eyes, watching for him, 
hoping, praying. In these periods, 
her hope was like a buoy; it dipped 
and surged. When she looked at it 
humanly, she felt as if she were hope- 
lessly matched with the mighty mas- 
ter — the sea, the sea that some day 
was going to win by swallowing her 
Terence. But when her hope in God 
burned high, the sea with all its 
seething and swirling fury couldn’t 
disturb her: When it lashed and 
roared, in winter especially, she 
always found peace by meditating on 
Christ the Lord walking on the sea; 
His calming of the sea. She prayed 
and hoped for that peace and spirit 
now, for she felt her anxiety gradu- 
ally rising, although Terence had 
been out only a couple of hours or so. 
“Lord, have mercy on us.” 

Lugging home the soil, Maurine 
had to pause for rest three times. 
She finally reached the prospective 
planting plot where she had leveled 
out the sea-weeds. Dumping the 
earth on it, she headed back for 
another basketful. She was half 
way there, when she heard a scream; 
it sounded like Terry. Who else could 
it be? It came from Dark Rock. For 
a moment she felt as if her heart 
stopped beating. Then, dropping the 
basket, she ran, her hair and dress 
whipping wildly in the counter cur- 
rent of wind. She was going as fast 
as she could, yet that wasn’t enough 
for her. Short-cutting across the 
rocks, she stumbled and fell several 
times, once bruising her left cheek, 
another time injuring her arms and 
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cutting her left hand. But all of this 
was nothing; Terry was everything 
right now, — God help him. 

Reaching Dark Rock, her blood 
chilled. There was no sight of Terry, 
her Terry. O God, had he fallen in 
the water? Perhaps on a rock, too. 
Running to the edge of the rock, she 
looked down apprehensively. She 
scanned below the surface of the 
clear water. Her gaze even tried to 
penetrate to the depth. She could 
see nothing of Terry. Suddenly she 
spied him; he was stretched, motion- 
less, on a rugged rock about two 
hundred feet away. A wave had 
probably swept him there after he 
had fallen. O God! If anything had 
happened to him, she would die. How 
could she live without her little 
Terry, her precious boy, her first- 
born. Oh, she must go after him; 
she had to! But Terence had told 
her that a shark occasionally strayed 
into this point. But what of it? 
Sharks or no sharks, she was going 
after Terry. Hastily she slipped off 
her moccasins and stockings. The 
embankment was fifty feet, but she 
did not hesitate to jump off. Her boy 
came before discretion. As_ she 
swam, her eyes were fixed on him. 
There he was, lying helpless on a 
rough rock, exposed to danger. He 
could have been attacked by a shark; 
he might have been washed out to 
sea by another wave; he might be 
cut and bleeding badly ... “O God, 
help me little boy, Terry...” 

As she reached the rock, fear 
clutched Maurine’s heart; his face 
was all bloody. “Terry, Terry,” she 
called, lifting his head in her arms. 
But Terry did not answer. She lis- 
tened to his heart; it was still beat- 
ing, thanks be to God. She began 
tearing a strip from her underskirt 
to wash off the blood. His forehead 
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had been cut, probably when he was 
dashed upon the rock. 

After she had washed off the blood, 
he muttered, “Mother...” Nothing 
ever touched her so deeply. Tenderly 
she gathered him to her heart. Over 
and over she kissed his wind-blown 
hair. She could have held him that 
way all day, but his cut needed atten- 
tion. Besides, he was drenched, and 
he needed something hot. He was 
beginning to shiver. 

Before she realized it, she was 
swimming back, bearing Terry firmly 
with her left hand. About midway, 
she prayed desperately, for her 
strength was waning. But she could 
not lose now; she’d die first. Surely 
the good God would bear her up. 

It seemed like hours before she 
reached the cabin, carrying Terry in 
her arms. It seemed as though she 
would never reach it. When she laid 
him on the bed, she almost fell over 
him in sheer exhaustion. She had 
never felt so spent in her life, so 
miserably tired. But she had to for- 
get that and think of Terry; he 
needed all her attention now. 

Late in the afternoon, she was 
cheered to see Terry doing so well. 
However she kept him in bed to rest. 
Patty and little Maurine lingered 
near their older brother really con- 
cerned over Terry’s bandaged head. 
All seemed so peaceful. It was like 
the calm after the storm. She was 
indeed grateful to God. 

With all well in the cabin, Maurine 
went out with the hope of getting a 
glimpse of Terence and the men. She 
went from point to point again, from 
rock to rock; it was of no avail. The 
wind had risen; it was steadily get- 
ting stronger. Presently the sun 


disappeared. Were those clouds 
gathering in the distance? Those 
dark shadows overhead . .. She 
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hoped that the men would be heading 
home now; they would not have a 
chance in that boat if a storm broke. 
Surely they knew that; but suppose 
they were too far out? Suppose they 
were too busy struggling with some 
monster to realize the condition of 
the weather. “O God, be with 
them. 7? 

Night was falling when Maurine 
sighted the boats, homeward bound. 
She was glad, but not relieved, for 
the clouds seemed ready to burst any 
minute now, and the water was get- 
ting decidedly rougher. The wind 
was trying to snatch from her the 
lantern she held. She began to swing 
it, hoping that it might give the men 
a spark of encouragement. “Make 
haste! Make haste!” she began to 
yell. Her piercing voice rang out 
again and again. Her lantern began 
to swing high and wide. Her heart 
was beating fiercely, but suddenly it 
seemed to stop for a moment, for the 
rain came at last; came beating 
heavily down. The waves lashed 
furiously as the darkness increased. 
Maurine became frantic. She began 
to run from point to point, swinging 
the lantern, praying to God, crying 
out to the men. If only she could go 
out there to help, to do something. 

The sea was in its fury now, the 
waves mounting higher. The boat 
was in distress; it was pitching, 
rolling, dipping, surging. It dis- 
appeared .. . she could see it again. 
Every time it dived into a pocket, it 
seemed the end. Maurine marveled 
at its withstanding the lashings and 
dashings of such an angry sea. 
Surely God was with them in that 
watery hell... The louder the storm 
roared, the louder she cried out. She, 
herself, never knew she had such a 
mighty voice. Her heart was beating 
stronger than the driving rain, the 
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wind, the sea, the pounding sea. 

“God is with you!” she yelled in 
thrilling gusto, as a sweeping wave 
drove the boat closer. As_ they 
dipped and surged, pitched and 
tossed she ran and prayed, cried and 
clamored. Another wave swept them 
even closer, and she cried, ‘‘God is 
with you, Terence! God is with you, 
men!” 

But, oh, God, they are heading for 
the reef. “The reef! The reef! The 
reef! The re-e-e-e-e-f! The reef! 
The re-e-e-e-f . .. ” she cried and 
cried, all the while swinging the lan- 
tern and signaling directions to them. 

“O God, have mercy on us!’ she 
cried as she felt her voice getting 
hoarse. She feared she was going to 
collapse. Her heart was beating 
more violently than the sea. Her 
arms felt as if they were going to 
drop. She could not have been more 
drenched if she had been submerged 
to the bottom of the sea. Yet, what 
did all that matter? Terence was 
everything now, Terence and the 
men! By sheer effort she continued 
to signal with the lantern, waving it 
to and fro, high and low. 

She tried to cry out again, but it 
was no use; she was hoarse now. 
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But her outcries had not been in 
vain; she had made the men struggle 
away from their destruction on the 
reef. They were still pitching and 
tossing and in danger, but they were 
in the sweep towards the clear shore. 
Suddenly a mountainous wave came 
rolling, and it swept and swept them 
until they dashed on the open shore. 

“Glory be to God! They are 
saved!’ Maurine cried, straining her 
remaining voice. She could hardly 
believe that Terence and the men had 
jumped out of the boat and were 
running from the seething, swirling 
waters. Exhausted or not, she had 
to run to meet them. 

“God bless the greatest woman of 
Aran!” the five men hailed her as she 
ran into Terence’s open arms. 

A small party of men and women 
with lanterns came from the houses, 
and the four men went forward to 
meet them, 

“Maurine, o’ girl,” Terence said 
brokenly. ‘Sure we’ve lost the boat 
and our conquered shark, but we still 
have our folks. I still have me Maur- 
ine, — the great woman of Aran!” 

With Terence’s arm around her 
shoulder, the Woman of Aran wended 
happily homeward in the storm. 


Fiat 


PLUNKETT PEARSE 


I learned today that solace can be found 

Amid the dead, dull embers of despair. 

My neighbor showed me how. ‘True happiness,” 
She said, “depends not on results, but prayer.” 


I’ve seen her gaze with placid eyes upon 

The failure of a great task, just begun. 

Her secret? Ah, the beauty of a life 

Patterned upon the prayer, ‘Thy will be done.” 
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IV. APOLOGETIC WRITERS 
ARTHUR J. REILLY 


HEN Martin John Spalding 
W entered the seminary at 
Bardstown, Kentucky, in 
1826, his boyish enthusiasm was fired 
by the professor of Theology, Father 
Francis Patrick Kenrick, a young 
Irishman from the College of the 
Propaganda. The resulting friend- 
ship was lasting and it was largely 
due to Father Kenrick that young 
Spalding was sent to the College of 
the Propaganda in 1831 to complete 
his studies. Just before leaving for 
Rome, Spalding learned that his 
friend had been named Coadjutor 
Bishop of Philadelphia and he was 
happy that he was still where he 
might attend the consecration and 
installment. 
While in Philadelphia Mr. Spalding 
met Father John Hughes of St. 
Mary’s, who had recently concluded 
his controversy with Breckenridge. 
The boy was greatly impressed by 
Father Hughes. “He is a gentleman 
of most polite and engaging man- 
ners,” he wrote, “blending the amia- 
ble modesty and reserve of the priest 
with the easy deportment of the man 
of the world. He has, I think, a 
brilliant future before him.” Not a 
bad guess at character for one so 
young. 
Martin John Spalding, then six- 
teen, was born May 23, 1810, on the 
Rolling Fork within sight of the 
farm on which his grandfather, 
Benedict Spalding from Maryland, 
had settled twenty years earlier. His 
father, Richard, also Maryland born, 


had accompanied Benedict and a 
group of other settlers to Kentucky 
in 1790. Martin, a frail, sickly child, 
was but six years old when his 
mother died, leaving him to the care 
of an elder sister and his grand- 
mother, Alethia Spalding, one of the 
heroic pioneer Catholic women of 
Kentucky. 

Martin’s formal education was 
begun in the log cabin school con- 
ducted by Mr. Merryweather. Here 
the boy’s aptitude for mathematics 
made him something of an infant 
prodigy. This aptitude caused 
Father Byrne, founder of St. Mary’s 
College at Lebanon, to appoint him 
teacher of mathematics when he was 
but fourteen. After his graduation 
from St. Mary’s in 1826, he entered 
the Bardstown Seminary, but he com- 
pleted his studies in Rome. He was 
ordained August 13, 1834. A letter 
to Bishop Flaget on that occasion 
reflects the character of the young 
priest: 


“T promise that, with the grace 
of God, I shall ever be obedient to 
any and all lawfully constituted 
authority; this promise I made at 
ordination, and I hope never to 
violate it.” 


Father Spalding returned to New 
York in October, 1834. During his 
brief stay in that city he met Father 
John McCloskey, destined to be New 
York’s first Cardinal. The young 
priest visited his old friend, Bishop 
Kenrick. He preached his first ser- 
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mon in America in the cathedral in 
Philadelphia. Upon his return to 
Bardstown he was made pastor of 
the cathedral and appointed to the 
faculty of St. Joseph’s College. Also 
he was given charge of Kentucky’s 
first Catholic periodical, St. Joseph’s 
College Minerva. This publication 
became a weekly, The Catholic Advo- 
cate, a year later. Dr. Spalding con- 
tinued to be its principal contributor 
until it ceased publication in 1858. 
Thereupon he founded The Louisville 
Guardian concerning which he wrote 
to Archbishop Kenrick: 


“We are about to start a new 
Catholic paper here— The Guar- 
dian. It will be edited by a com- 
mittee of Catholic laymen... We 
intend to work for freedom of 
education and for the poor, to try 
to do something towards arresting 
the great evil of our day —the 
ruin of Catholic children ... Hun- 
dreds and thousands of these 
youths come out here lost forever. 
God help our poor children.” 


In 1844 Dr. Spalding began a 
series of lectures on Catholic beliefs 
in the cathedral at Louisville. These 
he continued each winter until 1848, 
when he was made coadjutor to the 
aged Bishop Flaget. The first of 
these series was published under the 
title Evidences of Catholicity. When 
Bishop Flaget resigned in 1850 Dr. 
Spalding was consecrated Bishop of 
St. Louis. His next book was a 
biography of his lifelong friend and 
counselor, Life, Times and Character 
of Bishop Flaget—a deserved tribute 
to the saintly bishop and an invalu- 
able record of the growth of the 
Church in the West. 

Bishop Spalding saw the grave 
danger of Catholics becoming an 
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isolated group in this country because 
of the hostility to their religion of 
those in high places in public and 
educational life, and to combat the 
rise of Know-Nothingism he pub- 
lished his Miscellanea in 1855. By 
word and work he strove to teach 
his co-religionists to be at home in 
their own country. They were 
Americans. America with all of its 
great opportunities was theirs 
equally with others. They had con- 
tributed no small share to America’s 
upbuilding. They had no need to 
apologize for their Catholic faith. 
In the Introduction to the Miscellanea 
he insisted: 


“Catholicity is of no nation, of 
no language, of no people; she 
knows no geographical bounds, she 
breaks down all the walls of 
separation between race and race, 
and she looks alike upon every 
people and tribe and caste.” 


And again: 
“Protestantism isolates and 
divides; Catholicity brings to- 


gether and unites. Such have been 
the results of the two systems in 
times past; such from their very 
nature, must be their influence on 
society at all times and in all 
places.” 


Bishop Spalding’s greatest work is 
his Review of D’Aubigné’s “History 
of the Reformation,” which had first 
been published in 1840. In 1860 he 
undertook to revise and enlarge the 
original review, keeping the same 
form. He wrote to Archbishop Ken- 
rick: 


“My essay on the History of the 
Reformation will be published in 
two octavo volumes, the first of 
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which will contain the original 
work on Germany and Switzer- 
land, remodeled and prefaced by a 
lengthy introduction on the state 
of Europe before the Reformation. 
The second volume, entirely new, 
will embrace the history of the 
Reformation in England, Ireland 
and Scotland, the Netherlands, 
France and Northern Europe, and 
will review McCrie’s Knox, Pres- 
cott’s Philip II, Motley’s Dutch 
Republic, Ranke’s Civil Wars in 
France, Fryxell’s Sweden and 
other works. 

“T find the gathering of materials 
more difficult than I had supposed. 
They accumulate so that it is not 
easy to know what to select. I 
have already reviewed Haller’s 
History of the Swiss Reformation. 
Prescott is more prejudiced in his 
Philip II than in his previous 
works; he is, however, as an his- 
torian, far preferable to Hallam.” 


Five editions of this work had been 
brought out and Bishop Spalding was 
preparing a sixth cheap edition when 
the Civil War broke out and inter- 
rupted his literary activities. To 
make available a cheap edition of this 
valuable work would be a worthy 
service to the Catholics of our coun- 
try today. 

When Archbishop Kenrick died, 
Bishop Spalding was appointed his 
successor. On taking possession of 
his See he paid sincere tribute to his 
departed friend: 


“T may not hope to fill the place 
made vacant by the departure to 
his rest of the venerated Ken- 
rick . . . He was my friend; and 
it is because I knew him so well, 
that I feel how difficult it will be 
to fill in your hearts the place he 
occupied.” 
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But clergy and laity alike rejoiced 
over the appointment. The people of 
Maryland who saw in the new Arch- 
bishop a son returned home, were 
especially happy. He was not to re- 
main with them long, however. He 
died February 7, 1872. His services 
to the Church were many and great, 
his contribution to Catholic litera- 
ture invaluable. The story of his 
life has been sympathetically written 
by his nephew, the Right Reverend 
John Lancaster Spalding, first Bishop 
of Peoria, educator and champion of 
social justice. 


Had Isaac Thomas Hecker done no 
more than create an American Cath- 
olic movement in literature through 
the founding of the Catholic Publica- 
tion Society, The Catholic World, one 
of the outstanding Catholic periodi- 
cals of our time, and The Young 
Catholic, a paper for children, he 
would still have a claim upon our 
attention. But the publication of his 
three books, Questions of the Soul, 
The Aspirations of Nature and The 
Church and the Age gives him an 
indisputable place in the history of 
the Catholic literature of the United 
States. Whatever the nature of the 
work he undertook he had but one 
object: to spread a knowledge of 
Catholic doctrine and dogma. 

On the occasion of Father Hecker’s 
death Cardinal Newman wrote: 


“T have ever felt that there was 
a sort of unity in our lives, that we 
had both begun a work of the same 
kind, he in America, and I in Eng- 
land.” 


The work of which Cardinal Newman 
speaks is that of reconciling Catho- 
licity with a population estranged 
from the Church on the mistaken 
assumption that it is a foreign insti- 
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tution. Father Hecker’s Americanism 
was not greater nor stronger than 
the Americanism of Archbishop 
Hughes, Archbishop Kenrick, Bishop 
England or others who worked to 
make a place for the Church in this 
country. But in the bigoted or preju- 
diced mind, these were foreigners. 
Father Hecker was American born, 
a Protestant, and a defender of the 
laboring man. He represented in 
himself all of those things to which, 
in the popular mind, the Church was 
opposed. Yet, in spite of this, he 
found his way into the Church, 
having vainly tried other solutions of 
the problem of existence. His was 
the voice of native, Protestant Amer- 
ica when it found the truth. 

John Hecker, Isaac’s father, had 
come to New York from Wetzlar, 
Germany, and opened a brass foun- 
dry. Becoming successful in busi- 
ness he married Caroline Freund, 
whose parents had emigrated from 
Germany some fifteen years earlier. 
To the couple were born three sons 
and a daughter, John, George, Isaac, 
and Elizabeth. The elder children 
received a good education but Isaac, 
because of a reverse in the family 
fortunes, was obliged to leave school 
at the age of eleven. His brothers 
had opened a bakery and there young 
Isaac could be found almost any day 
kneading dough—with a copy of 
Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason 
propped up before him. His was a 
temperament profoundly religious, 
but the doctrines of Lutheranism and 
Calvinism became repugnant to him 
because of their insistence on the 
utter depravity of human nature. On 
the other hand he found no satisfac- 
tion in the exaltation of humanity 
which the _ Transcendentalists 
preached. Practical as well as mystic, 
he sought a solution for the problems 
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of the American worker, and while 
still in his teens he could be found 
making street speeches. About this 
time he heard Orestes Brownson, not 
yet a Catholic, address a meeting in 
New York. The _ correspondence 
begun then resulted in a lifelong 
friendship. Hecker wrote many 
years later, “Of all the men I ever 
knew Brownson had the most influ- 
ence over me.” 

In 1848, on Brownson’s advice, 
Isaac spent some time at Brook 
Farm, and its leaders were favorably 
impressed by the young recruit. But 
Brook Farm was only a stepping 
stone. Hecker went to Boston and 
met Bishop Fenwick and his assist- 
ant, later Bishop Fitzpatrick. With 
the latter he had a lengthy discus- 
sion—on Socialism. He returned to 
New York and in January, 1844 was 
received into the Catholic Church by 
Bishop McCloskey. The following 
year he went to Belgium where he 
entered the Redemptorist Order. 
Here, he felt, he would have the ad- 
vantage of community life coupled 
with active work for the welfare of 
his fellowmen. That he was mistaken 
in his choice, that his superiors did 
not understand conditions in the 
United States, is no cause for the 
censure of either. The achievements 
of the Missionary Society of St. Paul 
the Apostle in the State of New 
York—to give “the Paulist Fathers” 
their full title—are adequate testi- 
mony to the wisdom of Pope Pius IX 
in encouraging the foundation of 
the new congregation under Father 
Hecker. He continued superior until 
his death, December 23, 1888. 

An ardent American devoted to 
American institutions Father Hecker 
was uncompromisingly Catholic, and 
never did he find any conflict between 
his two loves. He spent himself 
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without counting the cost in uphold- demand as a lecturer, and from the 
ing the dignity of the Church and in platform as from the pulpit he pro- 
extending its sway. He was ever in claimed Catholic truth. 


(To be continued) 


Easter Morning 


IVY HULL 


All night the stars were watching where He lay, 
And when exquisite dawn began to glow 

Small feathered ones awoke and twittered low; 
The mountains standing in their solemn way 
Beheld Him coming from the tomb that day. 

As angels rolled the stone, so sure — so slow, 

The heavens made the sky a soft halo 

For Him, whom Death had not the strength to stay. 


An early mist had spread its silver lace 

Where sun beams gathered every rainbow hue, 
And breezes from a shadowed valley blew 

In joy against the Saviour’s gentle face. 

All nature worshiped Him that holy hour 
Because He walked the earth again — in power. 


N eophyte 
RUTH DE MENEZES 


Now at its zenith burns my life’s own sun; 
The circle of my loving is complete, 

And I go gowned in love from head to feet, 
Breathing and dreaming it as few have done. 
Seek out no greater love, for there is none. 
Love lights my eyes, impels my heart to beat; 
I read my love, and it is love I eat; 

With love each day is ended and begun. 


Would I were Joshua so that I might 

Command my sun to pause at my sweet noon 
And let me love at leisure, who so soon 

Will know the growing dusk and then the night. 
Love well, my heart, and in far-distant skies 

I may in some great dawn see God arise! 
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FOR THERE IS JOY 


KATHRYN F. COCHRAN 


shield of Spud Norris’ taxi as he 
eased his way up Sixth Avenue 
to answer a call. 

“Blamed unseasonable snow !” 
growled the man as he drove, and he 
was right for it was Easter eve and 
for days warm sunshine had bathed 
New York City, and the jonquils were 
blooming in the park. 

Spud’s call was to West 58th street 
in Columbus Circle and the traffic in 
that section, always heavy, was made 
worse by the storm. “Such blamed 
weather,” muttered the taxi driver to 
himself again. “Should be spring, but 
in dis city anyting can happen.” He 
spun his wheel to avoid hitting a 
darting newsboy. “Look out there!” 
he yelled, although he knew he could 
not be heard. Talking to himself was 
Spud’s habit. “Wonder who dis call 
is for anyway! It’s de battiest I ever 
got. ‘Take a lady somewhere.’ Huh, 
s’if I could do anyting else. Well —! 
We're here.” And carefully he 
slid the taxi up to the given address. 

The place proved to be one of those 
high stone buildings — once an aris- 
tocrat’s home, but now housing many 
small offices. Inside, Spud stood and 
watched for a minute a group of 
oddly assorted types of people, alike 
in one thing only: all were in good 
spirits, for a man at a big desk was 
awarding prizes. 

“Contest winners, by gee!” ex- 
claimed Spud, grinning at the fortu- 
nate ones as he worked his way to 


Grice whirled across the wind- 


the desk and asked for his fare who 
turned out to be a shabby little 
woman who clutched her worn purse 
and looked almost dazed by her good 
fortune. She was the first prize 
winner ! 

“Take her wherever she wants to 
go,” said the man at the desk. “And 
don’t leave her until you get her 
home.” He slipped a bill into Spud’s 
hand. 

The size of the figures on the 
greenback made the taxi driver’s eyes 
fly open. Then he grinned. He was 
still smiling when he held open the 
door of his taxi for the little woman 
to enter. 

“Where you want to go, Lady?” He 
inquired as he climbed behind the 
wheel. 

At the answer he shrugged his 
shoulders, muttering under his 
breath, ‘Dames is all alike. Gonna 
take her money and get all dolled up 
now. Wants to go to a big down-town 
department store first thing, huh.” 

His feeling toward his fare changed 
however, on the way to the big store, 
for repeated stops — caused by the 
storm and the crowd of Easter shop- 
pers — gave him the chance of study- 
ing his passenger’s face well in his 
mirror. She wasn’t a pretty woman. 
No one would ever say she was. But 
there was something about her — 
something that made the man clear 
his throat noisily and look away; 
then when he thought she wasn’t 
noticing, he glanced at her again. Yes, 
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he had been right. Her hair was 
thickly sprinkled with silver, but her 
face was still young despite the lines 
of patient sweetness about her mouth. 
It was her eyes though that most 
attracted Spud. They were big, lumi- 
nous, beautiful eyes. 

“Someting about dem that puts me 
in mind of me own old lady,” he 
whispered under his breath. And be- 
cause of this he opened his cab door 
when they reached the store and 
helped his passenger out as tenderly 
as if she had really been the mother 
he had forgotten for too long. 

As the woman stepped from the 
car, the driver saw that one shoe was 
broken and a piece of cardboard 
showed through. Her coat too was 
thin, and she wore no gloves. 

“Gee! she needs to visit a store!” 
thought the man, as with unexpected 
tact he turned his eyes away until he 
felt a timid hand laid on his arm. 

“Will you go in with me?” The 
woman was asking. “TI’ll need help 
with my packages — but not unless 
you have time, of course.” 

Spud had a fleeting thought of 
some of his companions who would 
expect him at the usual pool parlorfor 
their Saturday night game and he al- 
most refused, but another look into 
the woman’s eyes, so like his 
mother’s, decided him and, following 
his fare into the store, he muttered, 
“Tt’?ll make me a bit late for me game, 
but what the heck.” 

How late he would be never entered 
his mind as he became interested in 
the things the woman was buying: 
clothing for two boys, shoes, socks, 
and two little blue hats. Every now 
and then she would turn to Spud for 
advice. Once when the salesman 
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asked her the age of one of her boys, 
She answered, “Mickey is four.” And 
the tone, the name, the deep love in 
her voice, above all, the sudden light 
in her eyes brought Spud’s mother, 
long gone to rest, back to him so 
vividly that for a moment the prosaic 
store seemed aglow with light, for 
before the coarse name his friends 
called him had become a habit, his 
Own name was Michael and _ his 
mother had often called him “Mickey” 
in just that way. 

Thinking of her, Spud followed 
from counter to counter until his 
arms were piled with bundles and the 
pockets of his coat bulged with toys, 
balls, and skates. Still caught in the 
spell of his dream Spud and his fare 
at last left the store. Both were 
laughing, but when the man helped 
the woman into his cab and piled her 
packages around her, suddenly his 
face became serious. Looking straight 
at her he said: 

“Dis is funny. You are de foist 
prize winner. How come you never 
bought a single ting for yourself ?” 

The bright eyes lit again from 
within. “I don’t need anything,” was 
the gentle reply. “The rest of the 
money will feed my little family for 
a long time yet. Come now. I am 
ready to go home.” 

That home, when they reached at 
was up three flights of steps in a 
dingy tenement and consisted of two 
over-crowded rooms in the rear. At 
the sound of familiar steps along the 
narrow hallway, a door flew open to 
show two eager, waiting boys, the 
oldest perhaps eight years of age. But 
it was their joyous cry of “Mother’s 
here!” that made Spud forget the 
dark hall and musty smell of the old 
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building as he reached the doorway. 

Eager hands drew him, along with 
their mother, inside, and soon he was 
sitting in a rocker, almost swamped 
in wrapping paper. 

“Lemme out,” he panted laughingly 
to Mickey, who had promptly clam- 
bered into his lap over the pile of 
papers. “I ain’t no blooming mum- 
my.” Entirely forgotten were his 
pool hall companions. Then a clock 
struck six and the mother suddenly 
calmed the excited clamor of the 
children and turned to Spud. 

“You’ve been so kind —. We want 
you to have supper with us —Tommy, 
Mickey, and I.” 

Spud stood up. “Sure,” he gulped. 
“Sure.” And then he sat down again. 

It was after the meal that Tommy 
confided to his guest. “I sing in Saint 
Catherine’s choir, Mister. Would you 
like to hear me sing you a song?” 

“Sure would.” Spud smiled at the 
boy. “Used to be an altar boy meself.” 

At once the child arose and began 
an Ave Maria in a sweet childish 
treble, his young face aglow with 
innocent gravity. As the familiar 
words rang out, it seemed to the 
listening Spud that another voice was 
singing to him across the years — his 
mother’s.Often shehad sung the same 
melody to him in his boyhood. He 
had not been “Spud, the tough young 
taxi driver” then. Suddenly it seemed 
to the listening man that he could 
bear the torture of his memories no 
longer. He shifted uneasily in his 
chair. Perhaps the gentle eyed woman 
guessed his secret, for when her son 
had ceased singing she said softly: 

“Tommy and I are going to con- 
fession, this evening. We want to 
receive Communion in thanksgiving 
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for our good fortune in having won 
the first prize. Would you like to 
come with us?” 

Poor Spud! Suddenly the years be- 
tween him and his last confession 
rose up like mountains. He couldn’t 
surmount the difficulties and, getting 
hurriedly to his feet, he stammered, 
“Thank you, Lady, but I got to get 
back to my stand. Anyway, some 
people are waiting for me.” And he 
thought of his waiting buddies in the 
pool hall as, red of face, he edged 
toward the door. 

His erstwhile fare, seeing her 
guest’s confusion, did not repeat her 
invitation, but picking up little 
Mickey and holding a shawl around 
him to protect him from the chill in 
the hall, she went to the door to bid 
Spud goodnight. 

“At least,” she smiled, “you’ll tell 
me your name?” 

“Sure.” Spud laughed shortly. 
“Sure. Me name is Michael.” Then 
he hurried down the steps, quite un- 
conscious that he had climbed the 
first mountain. 

In the street a man hailed the taxi 
driver. “It’s a hurry call to the hos- 
pital,” he said. 

With an effort Spud flung himself 
behind his wheel and set out, but even 
as he drove he had to shut his ears to 
the music that seemed to follow him 
—the music of Tommy’s song. 
Through the early dusk and swirling 
snow it seemed to come to him, 
faintly as if from a great distance. 
At the hospital it seemed to fade 
away, and when the driver received 
not only his fare but a dollar tip over 
and above, he heard nothing but the 
clink of the money as he thrust it into 
his pocket and turned his cab back to 
the pool parlor and his waiting pals. 

He would have plenty of time for a 
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good game yet, he thought, but at 
Highth Avenue, down in the heart of 
the Italian quarter, a traffic jam held 
him up and so he pulled out of line 
and parked at the curb, intending to 
telephone the boys of his delay. As 
he did so he came face to face with 
a life sized statue of a Mother and 
her Babe standing in the snow. For 
a moment the shock made Spud gasp. 
“De prize winning lady!’ he whis- 
pered. And then he laughed as he 
became aware of the lights of a 
church nearby, and heard — half 
muffled by the falling snow — the 
faint strains of an Ave Maria. 
Spud’s eyes wandered back to the 
statue. The sculptor, with a fine un- 
derstanding of all motherhood, had 
put a shawl around the Virgin’s 
shoulders and she was holding it ex- 
tended with one hand so that even in 
the whirling snow, her babe was dry 
and well protected. Looking at the 
statue, Spud was reminded again of 
his passenger of that evening. In- 
voluntarily he thought of the cracked 
shoe with the cardboard sole and of 
the piles of warm clothing which the 
woman had bought for her little sons. 
“Not a ting for herself,” the man 
said hoarsely. “Not a ting. Ain’t it 
like mothers!” Then he added crossly 
as he brushed a hand across his face, 
“Dis snow gets into my eyes. Any- 
how, I’ll leave me buck for de poor.” 
There was no gift box however, by 
the statue and so the taxi driver 
walked toward the church. “There'll 
be one inside,” he told himself as he 
joined a group of people who were 
just entering. At the threshold he 
paused. “Dere’s music going on,” he 
grinned. “It?s me Ave Maria dat 
Tommy and me old lady sang.” 
Tnside the church for the first time 
in those years that seemed like moun- 
tains, Spud stood pitifully frightened. 
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All around him people came and went. 
Some were making the stations of the 
Cross; others went into the chapels 
of various saints; still others knelt 
before the high altar, shrouded in 
gloom now but awaiting the joy of 
the morrow. But despite the number 
present, the man felt all alone. Then 
suddenly he spied a statue of the 
Virgin far up the aisle. Clutching his 
cap and the dollar, Spud stepped for- 
ward and as he did so it seemed to 
him that the music swelled and be- 
came clearer. “Ave, ave, ave, Maria!” 
He could understand the very words. 

To the right of the altar he turned 
into the chapel of the Virgin and 
there he put his dollar in a box, lit 
a candle, and fell to his knees as 
naturally as if he had done it regu- 
larly but the day before. He had been 
there forsome time at the Lady’s feet, 
not praying, but looking at her 
face, at the window behind her with 
its picture of the Host and Sacred 
Heart, at the flowers and flickering 
candles, and listening to the swelling 
strains of the music rising and falling 
from an unseen choir when a priest 
came through a side door and Spud 
glanced up. Before he could get to his 
feet, the priest spoke to him. “I sup- 
pose you have come to make your 
confession, my Son.” 

Spud hesitated and then he replied, 
his voice sounding very loud and 
startling him, for the music had died 
away in the distance, “Father, it’s 
been so long, I’m afraid. . .” 

“Take your time to prepare, my 
Son. See! There’s a long line waiting 
for me over there by the confessional. 
Wait until last and come to me then 
and you’ll be ready.” And with a kind 
smile the priest walked away leaving 
Svoud there at the foot of the statue 
that to his tortured eyes suddenly 
seemed to be first the Virgin, then his 
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own mother, then the little prize win- 
ner with her soft voice saying, ‘“Won’t 
you come to confession with us?” 

“Sure, I’ve been a wash-out!” the 
young man spoke to the statue above 
him. Then falling to his knees, with 
his face uplifted to the gentle face 
that smiled down on him, he manfully 
regarded the mountains of sin that 
were before him. Range upon range 
of sins stretched out unendingly; sins 
of omission, years of neglect of duty. 
and the use of the beautiful privileges 
that were his, mountains of evil 
words, and companions, until his 
frightened heart sent a prayer to his 
lips and he began, “Holy Mary, 
Mother of God, help me,” and in- 
stantly he became conscious of the 
music again — sweet voices singing 
the Ave of prayer and praise. 

So kneeling there, suddenly at 
peace, he made a full confession to 
the Presence before him and then 
when his turn came, he went into the 
confessional, told his story to the 
kindly priest and felt the holy words 
of absolution pass over him like a 
cleansing flood. 

Once more back at the Lady’s feet, 
with the prayers of penance on his 
lips and in his heart like dear re- 
membered friends, the full tide of the 
music that had followed him since 
little Tommy had sung to him in the 
tenement room rose in a triumphant 
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wave, filling the church and echoing 
in his glad and peaceful heart. When 
he finally got up to leave, the priest 
was still standing in the aisle near 
the confessional. Beside him was a 
young acolyte, busy with the last ar- 
rangements for early Mass next day. 
As Michael passed the priest smiled. 

“You'll be back again, my Son?” he 
asked. 

“Sure, Father, and —” He checked 
the familiar ‘“Gee’— “the music was 
grand. It helped me a lots. Me 
mother used to sing that song. She’d 
be glad to know I came back.” 

Then Spud, taking his cap, walked 
out into the still night where stars 
shone down on the white world and a 
balmy breeze wtih a promise of new 
life in it replaced the storm winds of 
the day. 

Meanwhile back in the church the 
acolyte raised wondering eyes to the 
priest’s face. “What did he mean, 
Father? There has been no music 
during confessions.” 

The priest laid his arm around the 
boy’s shoulders and looked toward the 
glowing statue of the Mother of all 
men. ‘Who can tell, Lad. Remember! 
There is joy in the presence of the 
angels of God over one sinner that 
repents. Perhaps it was the echo of 
their rejoicing that he heard. We do 
not know. We do not need to know. 
We can only be glad with them.” 


On Easter Morning 


SISTER M. ARTHUR, 0. M. 


In the saffron light of early dawn, 

In the garden of your heart, 

You will find Our Lord on Easter morn— 
If you play a Mary’s part. 
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CANADA’S SOCIAL REFORM 


KE. L. CHICANOT 


cuse University, Mr. Leonard W. 

Brockington, assistant to the 
Canadian Prime Minister, told his 
audience: “You will find the people 
of Canada and Britain less concerned 
with an Empire where the sun never 
sets and more concerned with an Em- 
pire where there are many dark 
alleys where the sun never shines.” 
And indeed, though it is insufficiently 
noted and appreciated, one of the 
outstanding and most significant 
features of these troublous and evolu- 
tionary times is the manner in which 
the British Empire, with every other 
consideration subordinated to that of 
prosecuting the war, continues to un- 
roll an elaborate program of social 
reform. 

Great Britain, which has provided 
its working population with unem- 
ployment and health insurance, with 
old age pensions, which in the period 
between wars has rehoused one half 
of its population, which in proportion 
to. population spends on social service 
an annual sum greater than any other 
country, continues to add measures 
for the alleviation of the lot of the 
masses. At a time when her people 
are taxed to the limit for war costs 
she moves to bring in a system of 
Family Allowances, and with her 
very existence seeming to hang in the 
balance, engages in a thorough over- 
hauling of the existing scheme of 
social insurance as an essential pre- 
liminary to post-war planning. 

In New Zealand a social security 
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program which is virtually all- 
embracing has been rapidly built up, 
and the war has not been permitted 
to stand in the way of the introduc- 
tion of health insurance to complete 
it. Australia has recently added a 
Dominion-wise system of Family Al- 
lowances to its measures for social 
amelioration. And nearer home, in 
Canada, the same democratic evolu- 
tionary process is still under way. 
Nothing so drove home the eco- 
nomic “oneness” of Canada and the 
United States as the great depression 
which closed down upon both coun- 
tries with equal suddeness and sever- 
ity. And nothing so illustrated the 
manner in which Canada has grown 
accustomed to looking southward for 
her cue to action when new situations 
arise as the way in which she set 
about relieving that crisis. Both 
countries saw in the causes and re- 
sults of that economic upheaval the 
imperative need for fundamental 
social reform, and if the United States 
has today apparently gone further in 
this respect than her northern neigh- 
bor, it is because her problem was 
greater and more intensive and hers 
was the initiative in introducing re- 
forms. Canada’s progress towards 
broadening the base of the social 
security of her people has been 
significant in the intervening period. 
While Canada established unem- 
ployment relief and work programs, 
these were regarded as measures to 
meet a temporary emergency only; 
and what it appreciated as being 
fundamentally required was an order 
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to cover the conditions of living of 
the worker and his family at all 
times, to remove that desperate feel- 
ing of being the victim of material 
circumstances over which he had no 
control. The Dominion’s “New Deal” 
legislation was accordingly copied 
very closely from that of the United 
States. It included an act to provide 
unemployment insurance (with the 
understanding that once it had been 
established a system of health in- 
surance would be erected on the same 
structure) ; to fix minimum rates of 
wages in trades in which wages were 
exceptionally low; to provide for an 
eight hour day in mining, quarrying, 
manufacture, construction and trans- 
portation; to provide a weekly day 
of rest to the whole of any industrial 
undertaking; and to extend the gov- 
ernment’s policy of fair wages and 
the eight hour day to works towards 
which a grant of public money is 
given by the government. 

The attempt to put this program 
into operation proved abortive. The 
party in opposition to the government 
had no objection to the legislation in 
principle, as it showed later when it 
came into power, but took the stand 
that it infringed on provincial rights, 
a matter very jealously regarded in 
Canada, and that it should be referred 
to the Supreme Court. Certain of the 
provinces needed no prompting to do 
this and the Acts were declared to be 
ultra vires of the Dominion authority, 
a finding which the Privy Council in 
London sustained. 

It was widely held, however, that 
a widespread social plan, such as the 
Dominion Government proposed to 
launch, was a definite need in the 
changing social conditions of the 
country. This was illustrated by the 
manner in which all provinces and 
the Northwest Territories came to 
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take advantage of the Government’s 
offer to reimburse each province par- 
ticipating in an old age pension 
scheme to the extent of seventy-five 
per cent of the provincial expendi- 
ture. The old age pension system 
has now been Dominion-wide for 
some time. 

Ontario and Quebec further ack- 
nowledged this passing legislation 
to have the same effect within their 
boundaries as the abortive Dominion 
government legislation. By agree- 
ment these two provinces, which to- 
gether account for by far the greater 
part of Canada’s industrial produc- 
tion, each passed a law to guarantee 
minimum wages and maximum hours 
to men. British Columbia, which 
ranks next as an employer of indus- 
trial labor, already had a law on its 
statute books to this effect. All the 
provinces admitted the desirability of 
the proposed unemployment insur- 
ance by passing separate provincial 
laws which gave authority to the Do- 
minion government to establish a fed- 
eral scheme. 

Meanwhile the war broke out and 
the gathering momentum in industry 
made it necessary that labor in Cana- 
da voluntarily give up for the war’s 
duration certain privileges it had 
enjoyed... At the same time it was 
given certain rights under the stress 
of the time which it will probably 
retain when the war is terminated. 

Canada has long had an Industrial 
Disputes Act which makes it compul- 
sory for Labor and Industry to call 
for a board of conciliation in all cases 
of dispute and forbids strikes until 
this has broken down. It has kept 
wasteful strikes in Canada to a mini- 
mum and aided in the promotion of 
understanding and good feeling be- 
tween employers and employees. In 
extending this law specifically to war 
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work the Government urged em- 
ployers to extend the practice of 
meeting their labor requirements by 
established contact with trade unions. 
This implied the right to organize 
free from control by employers or 
their agents and to engage in collect- 
ive bargaining, a process which had 
previously been officially recognized 
only by certain provincial govern- 
ments. 

While industry was booming and 
unemployment gradually diminishing 
the Dominion government kept its 
works and financial avenues open to 
care for those who might not be 
otherwise absorbed and to be ready 
for any post-war crisis. Then in 
1939 the Youth Training Act was 
passed providing for payment by the 
Dominion government in the fiscal 
years 1940, ’41, and ’42 of $1,500,000 
to the provinces, to be used for the 
purpose of training young people to 
fit themselves for gainful employ- 
ment. Though most of the young 
people for whom this plan was in- 
tended are now in the forces of war 
industries, in both cases they are 
being trained (in the military forces 
through army schools) so they will 
be better fitted for post-war condi- 
tions than they would otherwise have 
been. 

Though every nerve is concentrated 
on the job in hand, which is bringing 
the war to a successful conclusion, 
Canada nevertheless takes time out 
to think of the aftermath when, her 
best authorities have warned her, un- 
employment will recur in severe 
form. It is for this reason that, at 
a time when every action seems to 
have a definite and direct military 
objective, the government which for- 
merly opposed the measure has taken 
time out to establish a system of un- 
employment insurance, which went 
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into force on the first of July. 

The plan applies to all workers 
earning less than $2,000 a year, ex- 
cept those in agriculture, forestry, 
fishing, lumbering, logging, trans- 
portation by air or water, hunting, 
trapping, nursing and teaching and 
altogether will cover approximately 
2,500,000 persons. The system is 
based on that which has been so suc- 
cessfully operated in Britain, where- 
by contributions are made by the 
employer and the employee, the 
Dominion government adding twenty 
per cent to the combined sum. A 
part of the plan is the opening of em- 
ployment offices throughout Canada, 
where workers may seek jobs and em- 
ployers can seek workers. These 
offices will facilitate the most effective 
utilization of Canada’s labor force 
during the war and the return of 
workers to peacetime employment 
after war work has ceased. The 
scheme in general is calculated to 
give a large part of Canadian work- 
ing population a sense of security in 
its livelihood it has never previously 
enjoyed. 

There is definite significance to 
such a social security measure being 
put into operation at the present 
time, when there is little immediate 
need for it and when Government 
thought appears to be exclusively 
concentrated upon the prosecution 
of hostilities. It demonstrates that 
Canada has learned the lesson of the 
depression and is indicative of con- 
tinuing zeal for the amelioration of 
the condition of the working popula- 
tion. 

Almost inevitably, as was intended 
when the “New Deal” plan was 
first formulated, a health insurance 
scheme or some modified form of so- 
cialized medicine will follow rapidly 
in the wake of unemployment in- 
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surance. New Zealand has not per- 
mitted the war and the country’s 
shortage of doctors to stand in the 
way of revolutionizing its system of 
medical practice, and there is every 
indication that out of Britain’s war 
experience a yet more socialized form 
of medical care for the low-income 
groups of the population may emerge. 
Canada has been impressed by these 
developments, no less than by the in- 
creasing demand within her own bor- 
ders, and is prepared to act when the 
situation becomes more clarified. 
Canada, in fact, in spite of her 
whole-hearted participation in the 
war and the material sacrifice her 
people have already been called upon 
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to make, has yet to attain full realiza- 
tion of the social revolution under 
way. The nature of this warfare 
and its far-reaching implications 
have not been as keenly brought home 
to Canadians as to the people of Great 
Britain or even those of Australia 
and New Zealand. But as she enters 
more fully into her period of suffer- 
ing, both physical and spiritual, she 
will doubtless come to appreciate that 
the period of the attitude of laissez- 
faire, from which she has been mov- 
ing away gradually, has suddenly and 
quite definitely receded, and that the 
scroll of social reform she has slowly 
been unrolling must be opened much 
wider and more rapidly. 


Flowers from the Mohawk Valley 


EMILY MOYLAN 


Yes, I found them in the peaceful Mohawk Valley; 
There were blossoms red and lily white and blue. 

And I place them at the shrine of Mother Mary, 
While I ask of her a feast day gift for you... 


For the roses red had blossomed on the hillside; 
Very tenderly I plucked them, for I knew 

They were crimsoned in the life blood of the martyrs 
As it flowed because of love and courage true. 


Yes, a lily fair had bloomed in that dear Valley, 
And its beauty wakened memories of the years 


When a white-souled maiden trod those hallowed pathways; 


? 


Of her labors and her journeys and her tears. 


Ah, but one dear little flower had blossomed sweetly ; 
All unknown and very silently it grew. 

How my heart rejoiced to learn the welcome tidings, 
For its color was Our Lady’s lovely blue! . 


Now the Monstrance will be raised upon the altar, 
With the music of the pine trees stealing through, 
And God’s praises will be wafted down the Valley, 
In the blending of the red, the white, the blue. 


TWO OPEN LETTERS 
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TWO OPEN LETTERS 


MARIA DILECTA 


Saint Michael’s Convent 
59 Liberty Street 
Pawcatuck, Connecticut 
United States of America 
Western Hemisphere 
Earth 

March 15, 1942 


Dear Saint Dismas, Good Thief; 

I hope that I shall share with you 
a blessed Eternity. I trust that Mrs. 
Dismas and all the little Dismases are 
with you, quite happy and well. Will 
you please be so kind as to give them 
my congratulations and my love? 

Now, dear Good Thief, it’s not cast- 
- ing-up things I am, at all, but I would 
simply like to know if it isn’t just 
barely possible that you may have 
stolen chickens once or twice while 
you lived down here on earth. Most 
earnestly I hope that you have not 
forgotten how. The point of this 
whole letter is, I greatly need your 
professional help. Souls safely settled 
in Heaven are incapable of sin; and 
from our Lord’s own words I know 
that you have no farther to go. 

You see, dear Saint Dismas, it’s 
like this: during the past few days, 
the Sisters of this convent have all 
become decidedly chicken-hearted. In 
fact, from now on life will hardly be 
worth the time it takes, if they — we 
—must forego the taste of chicken 
dinner on Reverend Mother’s feast, 
which will be observed on the twenty- 
fifth. We are very rapidly becoming 
desperate. That outgoing trunk was 
pretty heavy, you know; so the poor 


little budget couldn’t be expected to 
stay balanced under the weight of 
that and a nice fat chicken, too. N ow, 
while the sight of a boiled egg makes 
us a little bit hopeful, poached ones 
on a platter give rise to the fear that 
they were not let live quite long 
enough. It’s not eggs but chicken, 
please, boiled or roast, that we de- 
voutly desire to see upon those self- 
same platters on your feast! My 
meditation book tells me that your 
particular date is that same one on 
which “the Angel of the Lord de- 
clared unto Mary, and she conceived 
of the Holy Ghost.” Blessed Mother, 
so kindly considerate at Cana, would 
like us to feel happy with God’s good 
creature chicken, I know! 

Every day we beseech the Lord to 
“lead us not into temptation.” You 
did not know that prayer, for you 
were very busy providing chicken 
dinners for your family when our 
Lord was teaching it; so perhaps He 
saw the unreasonableness of expect- 
ing you to feel bound by just the 
same code that He laid down upon the 
rest of us. If this is so, you may see 
your way, now, to doing us the little 
temporal favor which we ask. Were 
we ourselves to approach a well- 
stocked frigidaire in the butcher- 
shop, an immense frigidaire chock- 
full of very nice, plump chickens, or 
were we by any chance to come in 
view of a well-kept and not-too- 
closely-guarded hen-coop, on our mer- 
ciful way to or from a visitation, it 
is not absolutely unlikely, dear Mr. 
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Saint Dismas, that we would acquire 
immediate facility of understanding 
and sympathy for those disciples of 
our Lord who took presumed leave to 
somebody else’s ears of corn upon a 
Sabbath Day. It would be a very kind 
and protective and considerate act of 
social justice for anyone seeing the 
quite overwhelming force of our 
temptation, to provide us at once with 
very quick transportation from the 
scene. 

We have a nice large, clean, shiny, 
aluminum skillet, in which the 
chicken, which I believe I have men- 
tioned before, could be beautifully 
cooked. It really seems such a crying 
pity to have that pan and not put it 
to such perfect use! In fact, it almost 
worries me, as being, perhaps, as 
things stand now, a culinary super- 
fluity. I am sure, dear Mr. Saint 
Dismas, that by drinking all the milk 
in the ice-box we could, somehow, 
make room therein for the chicken, 
upon which we would like you to con- 
centrate quite as earnestly as do we 
ourselves. Perhaps you will be in- 
terested to know that a Koolerator is 
our next community prospective 
project, to receive attention imme- 
diately after the chicken sandwiches 
for your—and, incidentally, Reverend 
Mother’s — feast-day supper are all 
gone. But now to get back to the 
point... 

There is around here somewhere, a 
nice, very nice, sharp axe. In fact, 
there simply must be, for with my 
own two eyes I have seen Sebastiano 
Micele flourishing it in chopping down 
hurricane trees. Now, this axe will 
come in handy should the chicken be 
delivered alive and in very good 
health, as of course we would like it 
to be. 

We think well to specify that there 
are seven Sisters in our family, and 
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perhaps I should say eight; for when 
I was a little girl the Doctor told my 
mother that. chicken was very good 
for me, and I have never lost my 
appetite. Now, besides these eight of 
us, the appropriated chicken must 
accommodate our dear friend Mrs. 
Mary Ryan and our true-blue hand- 
maid Lillian. We could hardly leave 
them out anyway, dear Mr. Good 
Thief Dismas, for Mrs. Ryan would 
know about the chicken, since it is 
she who will cook it for us. (I assume 
that you will neither disappoint our 
trust nor betray our faith; and won’t 
you please remember that faith is the 
substance of things hoped for, the 
evidence of things not seen? We have 
not yet seen that chicken, but we 
hope for his or her substance, and 
that there will be a lot of it.) Without 
Miss Lillian Curtiss we would have no 
plates, no knives, no forks, with 
which to negotiate intimate, personal, 
and very interesting relations with 
the chicken; also (since aforesaid 
Sebastiano Micele is afflicted with in- 
convenient ease of conscience regard- 
ing furnace duty), no comfortable 
radiator warmth in which to talk it 
over afterwards, and say how very 
nice it was, and how very kind you 
were to procure it for us. So, dear 
Saint Dismas, won’t you please allow 
enough for Lillian when you are de- 
termining the proper size? 

Now, kind friend Good Thief, so far 
our count comes to ten, but to be on 
the safe side we had better say eleven, 
for, you see, it might easily happen 
that there would be company that 
day; and you surely would not wish 
us to be put to embarrassment by 
any such little item as insufficiency. 
You probably are not used to con- 
vents, since there were not any in 
your day; so perhaps you do not 
know that a visiting Sister would 
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have a partner, and it might transpire 
that this partner would not prefer a 
boiled egg. Should such sisterly com- 
pany not come, the extra poundage 
(or two-poundage, which is by far 
much safer) won’t be really wasted, 
I most earnestly assure you, since 
Mrs. Ryan says it is always useful for 
soup; or there might be a tramp. 

I believe we have on hand enough 
string-beans and carrots, so please 
exchange those you may have had in 
mind to send us, for ice-cream, which 
greatly aids digestion, all the leading 
undertakers say. (Much more vanilla 
and maple-walnut than strawberry, 
please, and thank you very much.) 

Dear Saint Good Thief, our tele- 
phone number is 2390; and both Mr. 
Driscoll and Mr. Matarese know at 
which one of our doors to make de- 
liveries. Kindly send our nice big 
chicken prepaid, as both our Reverend 
Pastor and our kind local Superior 
find it a little bit hard to collect. 

I thank you with all my heart, dear 
Mr. Dismas! Please give our Blessed 
Lord my fondest love. 

Your very anxious yet 
hopeful friend, 
Sister Maria Dilecta. 

P. S.— Thanks to Little Baby Jesus 
we already have our daily bread. You 
might send lady-fingers, instead. 


My own Beautiful Mansion, 
Pearl Street 
Paradise, 
Kingdom of Heaven 
Heavenly Day, Eternity 


My very expensive Friends, the Sis- 
ters at Saint Michael’s: 

Your recent missive was quite to 
the point. Need I say I was im- 
mensely delighted to have our Blessed 
Lord turn it right over to me? 
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Divinely commissioned to attend to 
its ardent and pathetic plea, I nearly 
turned somersaults of joy, from the 
glorious opportunity it gave to get 
back to a refreshing little bit of prac- 
tice of what used to be my daily (and 
nocturnal) occupation down on earth. 
It was very kind of you to solicit my 
professional assistance in a way the 
Loving Master could approve. Too 
sadly often my would-be clients go 
about such matters in a regrettable 
fashion, depending rather on Officer 
Murphy’s convenient absence from 
the scene than on the commendable 
method of the Communion of Saints. 
You will be pleased to know that the 
admirable Archangelic Patron of 
your convent helped me to select the 
little Bird of Paradise with which I 
answered your plea. 

May your Easter be replete with 
blessings and with turkey! If you will 
leave a slice or two conveniently 
handy, I may call around after night 
prayers to see if it is as good as I now 
think it is, from the smell. You may 
be interested to learn that the littlest 
Angels up Here were completely 
mystified when the aroma began to 
whiff up from your oven. They be- 
lieved your convent must have 
adopted some extra-nice new kind of 
incense, until your Faithful Friend 
Little Baby Jesus clapped His blessed 
little hands from sheer happiness at 
my having located a very fine fat 
turkey for you; and it was He, His 
Own Little Self, Who laughingly 
explained to the youngest Angels 
what a great big error their little 
noses had made. 

I see Father Francis getting ready 
to come over to the convent to give 
you Our Lord’s Benediction, so I had 
better not steal any more of your 
time. All of us up Here in Kingdom 
Come wish all of you the happiest of 
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Easters, and, when earth’s short Lent 
of life is past, an Eternal Easter of 
holy Resurrection with us. Darling 
Lady Mary, our peerless Regina Coelt, 
commissions me to convey to you, and 
to faithful Lil and dear, good Mrs. 
Ryan, her very fondest love. 

One last little word in my own be- 
half: I shall jump with joy at every 
opportunity you will entrust to me to 
keep in touch with my familiar trade; 
so please do not ever hesitate to in- 
voke my aid. 
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Your sincere and grateful friend, 
Dismas, 
by the grace of God, Saint. 


P. S.—I am supremely grateful for 
your interest and joy in the fact that 
my dear wife and all our little boys 
and girls are safe with me in Heaven. 
It was Our Blessed Mother who won 
this unspeakable bliss of reunion for 
our little family. Train your little 
charges to follow in our footsteps — 
with reservations, of course. 


The Year Turns a New Leaf 


HELEN MARING 


The newborn maple leaves 
Are green umbrellas 

To shelter birds’ nests 

In their making-stage. 


The bees rest on 


The dogwood’s waxen pillows; 
And nature’s volume 
Turns another page. 


Welcome to April 


HELEN CONNOLLY 


Stark and barren lay the hills, 
Mud and dingy snow 
Like a patchwork counterpane, 


But a week ago. 


Now the grass is coming up 
Soft and new and clean, 

And the trees stand straight and proud, 
Aureoled in green. 


Beating upward from the South, 
The robin and the jay 

Chatter their exciting news— 
April’s on the way! 


The headlong sun, to greet her, thrusts 
The fleecy clouds apart— 

April’s on the happy hills, 
April’s in my heart. 


A LILY NAMED REGINA 
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A LILY NAMED REGINA 


GLADYS KNIGHT 


EGINA walked slowly around 
Re: yard, one of a long proces- 

sion circling round and round. 
In front of her was a stiff white 
blouse and pleated skirt, topped by a 
mop of straight black hair. Behind 
her was a stiff white blouse and 
pleated skirt, topped by a profusion 
of black curls. And so it went, all 
round the big circle. Before and be- 
hind her and all around her came the 
high, chattering murmur of Spanish 
voices. The pupils of the Academy of 
the Holy Name were reciting their 
noon-day rosary. 

Above her was a bright blue El 
Paso sky. Under her was the dust of 
the playground, scuffed up by many 
feet. A cold wind blew from the 
West, coming miles over bare desert 
and low, craggy mountains. But the 
sun overhead was warm. Sister Dulce 
Nombre’s black veil was blowing in 
the wind. Regina’s rosary slipped 
through her fingers as her lips 
muttered. 

Her lips pronounced the responses, 
but her mind wandered. It is not a 
pious thing for one’s mind to wander 
when one is praying, but Regina had 
her problems. It was not that her 
middy, though as clean as those of 
the other girls, was patched, nor that 
her black skirt was threadbare, hav- 
ing been made from an old one of 
Mammacita’s. It was not that her 
shoes were soled, while the other 
girls had new, shining ones. And yet 
it all boiled down to this: that Re- 
gina was poor, and that the other 


girls belonged to well-to-do families. 

When the Sisters of the Holy Name 
came out from Mexico, driven by the 
closing of the convents, they had 
sought refuge in El Paso. It had not 
been much of a refuge at first, be- 
cause they had been obliged to leave 
their country empty-handed. An old 
house was loaned to them by a chari- 
table owner, but there were not 
enough beds, and the younger nuns 
had to sleep on the floor. And they 
had not much to eat except beans. 
But they made no complaint. People 
helped them, and they acquired a 
convent, and opened a school; and by 
and by there was bacon as well as 
beans in the convent kitchen pots. 

The nuns were all daughters of 
wealth and aristocracy, and well edu- 
cated, so they had no trouble in get- 
ting scholars. They could train their 
pupils not only in the three R’s, but 
in the arts of gentle behavior and cul- 
tured speech. They had left behind 
them a beautiful convent in Mexico 
with spacious grounds, and enough 
property to support their school and 
their charities. But now they had 
nothing but their faith and their 
courage. 

Regina’s grandfather had fled, too, 
from Mexico, many years before, hav- 
ing been on the wrong side of the 
then-present politics. He, too, had 
gone hastily, with a few snatched-up 
jewels, on which the family had lived 
while acquiring enough knowledge of 
the English language to enable the 
men to get jobs in this country. But 
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they had left much behind. So Re- 
gina was not able to pay the tuition 
the other pupils paid, but that made 
no particular difference to the Sisters, 
or to Regina’s companions, either. 

But it made a difference to Regina. 
It was making a great difference now. 

Regina loved Easter. She always 
had loved it. Not particularly for its 
chocolate rabbits and sugar eggs and 
Easter nests, but for its religious sig- 
nificance. The Mexican is very devout. 
To him — or her — the celebration of 
each fiesta is more spiritual than cor- 
poral. Easter to Regina had always 
meant Holy Communion, and gold- 
and-white decorations on the altar, 
and lilies — dozens of them, heavily- 
scented, pure as angels, massed 
around in waxen battalions, like heav- 
enly troops guarding God’s abiding 
place. 

Sister Dulce Nombre had had a 
beautiful idea. She thought it would 
be charming if each girl would give a 
lily to decorate the altar—a lily 
bearing her own name. 

The girls responded with enthusi- 
asm. A lily called Brigitta and one 
called Maria and one Lupe, and a half 
a hundred others would proudly hold 
up their waxen cups on Easter morn- 
ing for God’s pleasure and glorifica- 
tion. But there would be no lily called 
Regina. 

“Why, lilies cost money!” Regina’s 
elder sister had retorted, when Re- 
gina expounded the beautiful idea. 
Regina’s sister worked in a dentist’s 
office, and was very modern, es- 
pecially as to speech, She made only 
eight dollars a week, and Cruz made 
six as messenger boy, and Eduardo 
made ten clerking in the Cash-and- 
Carry store. But that was not verv 
much. because there were, besides 
those three and Regina, Mammacita, 
Grandmother, Luis, Aurora and Do- 
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lores. For nine persons to live on 
twenty-four dollars a week requires 
more than ability; it requires genius. 
If the Alvarezes had been persons of 
the tenement class, they might have 
been able to adapt themselves better 
to their income. But when one is ac- 
customed to certain decencies of life. 
one cannot come down to living nine 
in one room, with no bathtub. 

If there had been money to educate 
the Alvarez children properly, they 
could have gotten better jobs. But 
after Papacito died, they had to go 
to work, one after another, as fast as 
they reached a suitable age. There 
had not even been high school for 
poor Cruz, the messenger boy. But, 
thanks to the Sisters, Regina would 
have an education. 

This was all very well, but there 
were complications. Regina wanted a 
lily for Easter. “And in El Paso!’ ex- 
claimed Petra, the eldest Alvarez. 
“Lilies do not grow here in this 
desert. It is freezing here just a 
week before Easter! Now, if we lived 
near Vera Cruz, where Uncle Tomaso 
lived —but no, here we are, and 
Easter lilies at twelve dollars a dozen, 
and a dollar and a half a plant, even 
the little ones. It is a sin to waste 
money on flowers when Luis needs a 
coat.” 

Regina agreed that it was a sin; 
but in private she shed a few tears 
over it. The Sisters of course would 
understand; the girls might not even 
know. But the newly-risen Saviour 
would know that Regina was not rep- 
resented by any flower. It was a 
terrible humiliation for the devout 
Regina. 

She was so busy going over all this 
in her mind that she was startled 
when a subdued murmur of laughter 
recalled her to herself. She had con- 
tinued to answer, absently, the ‘Hail 
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Marys” after the Rosary recital had 
been finished. She walked into the 
building with the rest of the pro- 
cession. She was glad to be out of the 
cold. Her clothes were not very 
warm. 

On her way home from school that 
afternoon she stopped and looked at 
various florist windows. She went in 
timidly and priced lily plants in 
several places. There was a sad- 
looking flower for seventy-five cents. 
Regina would have been ashamed of 
it. But even seventy-five cents would 
buy a pair of stockings, and the 
children wore them out so rapidly! 

“Our Saviour will love you just the 
same if you have no flower,” her 
mother told her. Of course He would! 
But Regina wanted to show Him that 
she, too, loved Him. Regina wanted 
to stand in proxy upon His altar and 
offer up to Him a sweet fragrance, a 
beauty that was intoxicating. <A 
visible sign of an inward feeling. 

Margarita Valdez pointed out to 
the other girls her plant inside the 
Valley Floral Company. It had been 
put aside for her; the florist was 
keeping it in order that nothing 
would go wrong with it before the 
awaited day. It was a magnificent 
plant. It had two beautiful blossoms 
already opened, and four buds, some 
of which would be flowers by Easter 
Sunday. It had cost four dollars and 
seventy-five cents, Margarita told 
them proudly. See the card she had 
ready for it — a beautiful card, hand- 
painted, with her name written in gilt 
letters. 

Cuca insisted that her choice was 
more elegant. She would have six 
beautiful lilies —“cut flowers.” Her 
papa had ordered them from Los 
Angeles. They would cost six dollars. 
Her card, with Cuca Ramirez on it, 
was tied with gold cord. She was, she 
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informed them proudly, no piker with 
the Lord. 

Regina walked slowly home. It was 
a whole week before Easter. Could 
she perhaps earn enough to buy a 
flower? 

A dollar and a half seemed a great 
deal of money to have to earn. She 
wondered how she could earn it. She 
could not go into an office; she was 
too young; and besides, she would 
have to attend school until Holy 
Thursday. There would be three holi- 
days in Holy Week. She could go out 
cleaning by the day, like the women 
she saw going back and forth from 
the employment bureaus. She was 
thirteen, and big and strong. But she 
was afraid Mammacita and Petra 
would not approve if they found it 
out. Still, she could try. . . . It was 
an idea. 

She began to plan how to go about 
getting work by the day. She knew 
how the mothers of her well-to-do 
schoolmates obtained their maids; 
they telephoned the employment 
agency. But Regina would not go to 
the employment bureau and register. 
They would ask her how old she was, 
and other awkward questions. True, 
she was quite large for her age, and 
she had great self-confidence. She 
had seen Mexican women going from 
house to house, asking for work by 
the day. That was what she would 
do. Not in her own neighborhood, of 
course. Nor among the well-to-do 
Mexicans, for she might encounter an 
acquaintance. She would confine her- 
self to inquiring at the homes of 
Americans. 

By Holy Thursday Regina was 
quite excited. There was no school 
today. The workers in the Alvarez 
family had to have breakfast at 
seven, so Regina was able to be out 
on the streets very early. She walked 
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fast and breathlessly toward a neigh- 
borhood of American homes. She had 
no carfare, but she had good legs. 

The Americans at whose doors she 
rang the bell, did not display any 
great eagerness for her _ services. 
Most of them had regular maids; 
others said she was too young and 
too small; still others said “No,” quite 
flatly without any excuse at all. Re- 
gina became discouraged. By nine 
o’clock she had almost given up hope. 

Finally she rang the bell at a small 
brick house, an old house, which 
looked as if it were about to crumble 
into senility. An old lady came to the 
door. She did not want anybody to do 
a day’s work, but, being lonely, was 
willing to enter into conversation 
with Regina. Regina by this time 
was desperate, so she put all her de- 
sire into the persuasiveness of her 
sales’ talk. The old lady wavered, and 
finally capitulated. 

“You look very young. Are you 
sure you are strong enough to work ?” 

“Oh, sure; I’m strong,” said Re- 
gina, with truth. 

“Have you ever done cleaning — 
washing and ironing before?” 

“Yes, mam,” returned Regina. Had 
she not done all these things at 
home? Helped with the housework, 
swept and dusted, washed out the 
children’s clothes, helped her mother 
with the ironing? 

So she entered upon her duties at 
once. She swept the front porch and 
sidewalk of the old lady’s house, and 
then swept and dusted the living 
room and washed the windows. It 
was quite a job, too, because the lady, 
being old, and doubtless having fail- 
ing eyesight, had not kept her house 
very fastidiously. By the time this 
was done, the noon-day dinner was 
ready. Regina, when she sat down in 
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the kitchen, found that she was not 
hungry. Even if the old lady’s cook- 
ing had been of the best — which it 
was not — Regina was too tired to 
enjoy it. 

She dragged through the afternoon 
without enthusiasm. Regina did her 
conscientious best, but it was, all in 
all, lucky that the old lady’s eyesight 
was poor. But at five o’clock Regina 
went out the back door with not only 
a dollar and carfare in her pocket, but 
a written recommendation to a friend 
of the old lady’s to employ Regina the 
next day. 

The old lady had done this out of 
sheer kindness of heart. She had 
seen that Regina was very anxious to 
earn some money, and visualized a 
starving family at home dependent on 
this child. It was all very touching, 
she thought. 

Regina walked home, to save her 
carfare. She explained her absence 
to her family by saying that she had 
been spending the day at the home of 
an acquaintance, which was indeed 
true. She did not find it so easy to 
explain why she went to bed imme- 
diately after supper, and fell into a 
sleep as deep as that of the grave. 

Next morning she was stiff and 
aching. She realized that she had 
more bones in her body than she had 
thought, each one of them making 
itself evident by pain. The friend of 
the old lady lived quite a distance 
away, but Regina heroically refused 
to dip into her precious one dollar 
and twelve cents. She walked the 
fifteen blocks, most of them up-hill. 

The friend proved to be not so old 
as the other lady. She looked sharply 
at Regina, but as her friend had 
recommended the girl, she thought it 
must be all right. She was more 
exacting than the old lady, and told 
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Regina tartly to develop “more pep.” 

Poor Regina dusted and scrubbed 
and washed and ironed for eight 
hours. She cried between bites of her 
lunch, when the lady was not looking, 
and choked down her food. Her back 
ached so that she could have 
screamed. Her feet had turned into 
monsters that threatened to burst out 
of her shoes, and which weighed, 
each, as much as an elephant. But 
she clenched her teeth and stuck 
grimly to her task. 

The lady was so little pleased with 
Regina’s work that she gave her only 
seventy-five cents and carfare for the 
day, instead of a dollar and carfare, 
the usual wage. Regina figured up 
rapidly —as rapidly, that is, as her 
dazed brain could function. For her 
weariness had crept up through her 
body and into her head now. She had 
never been so tired and stiff in her 
life. 

A dollar and twelve cents the day 
before; today eighty-seven cents; 
total a dollar ninety-nine cents. She 
brightened up. With two dollars she 
could get a fairly nice lily. She per- 
suaded the lady to give her an extra 
penny, to the great curiosity of her 
employer. Then, with the money in- 
side her purse which she tightly 
clutched in her hand, she walked 
toward the downtown district. 

Regina was thirteen years old, and 
she had never worked so hard or so 
long in her life. Only her determina- 
tion had carried her through. She 
was lame with exhaustion. She 
stumbled as she walked. She passed 
the florist shop twice before she 
could find it. Once inside, the flowers 
seemed all to rise up and join hands 
and dance curiously around her. 

There was quite a nice plant for 
two dollars, with one great flower on 
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it and two buds. So sweet, so waxen 
white, so fresh. Exquisite petals, 
curving out in sharp points; veins 
like faint hair-lines on a parchment 
scroll; a heart of golden stamens, like 
tiny fairy balls. Fresh pale green 
leaves, cool, like strips of emerald. A 
frill of blue crepe paper around the 
pot, bound with gold ribbon. Dvtos, 
what a gift for the Risen Saviour! 
What a lovely, lovely thing to stand 
there on His altar, bearing Regina’s 
name! 

The lady who sold the plant to her 
gave her a white card, and on it Re- 
gina wrote her name, very carefully. 
But, in spite of the pains she took, 
the letters wobbled up and down and 
looked quite drunken. Regina gave 
the address of the convent, and the 
lady promised that it would be de- 
livered there Saturday night; and 
then Regina went out into the street. 

She was singing inside for joy. She 
had never been so happy in her life. 
What was work, aching hands, swol- 
len feet, a wracked back? What. did 
it matter if nausea from breathing 
hot soapsuds all afternoon made her 
wince at intervals? What did it mat- 
ter if the sidewalk rose up and hit 
her feet, with every step, a violent 
blow, as if it were a giant hammer? 

She had twenty blocks to walk to 
get home. The downtown district was 
crowded. She stopped at a crossing 
to wait for the “Go” signal. When 
she started to move again, the street 
rose up, turned completely over, and 
came down and hit her in a cowardly 
manner over the head. 

Mammacita and Petra and Eduardo 
were all very much excited when the 
gentleman who had picked Regina up 
brought her home. Mammacita 
bathed Regina’s feet in warm water, 
and Petra put iodine on her head 
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where the street had hit her, and also 
rubbed her aching back. As soon as 
Regina could talk, she explained it all 
to them, and they were very much 
shocked. “‘A servant!” they exclaimed. 
“Washing and ironing and scrubbing 
—an Alvarez!” And Mammacita 
said, “Poor baby! You must wait to 
work until you get older, hija.” Mam- 
macita even shed a few tears over 
her. But Regina lay there, exhausted, 
aching, yet happy. 
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Not so happy, however, as she was 
on Easter Sunday. She went to Mass 
in the chapel of the convent of the 
Holy Name, and received Holy Com- 
munion. She knelt there, looking up 
at the shining white-and-gold altar, 
the fragrant altar on which stood 
fifty-six lilies, each bearing a name; 
one of them named “Regina Alvarez.” 
It stood there, telling with its beauty 
and sweetness and purity, how very 
much Regina loved her Lord. 


Faith 


REVEREND HUGH F. BLUNT, LL.D. 


I do not doubt a rose, 
Because I do not see 
How root to blossom grows 

By earth’s hid alchemy. 


Nor do I scorn a star 
Because I do not know 
Why in its empire far 
It seems a useless glow. 


So doubting not I hold 
Faith’s every mystery; 

Enough that God has told 
His secrets unto me. 


Mary at Easter 


EVANTHA CALDWELL 
“This is the day He said that He would rise, 


My Son — my tender loving Son! 


These eyes 


That saw life leave His body — now — with others — 
Will see Him walk again among His brothers, 
Chiding them gently, teaching them with words 
Sweeter to hear than tenderest notes of birds — 
Deeper in meaning than the lines of sages 


And growing sweeter, deeper with the ages... 
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There came a messenger, wind in his hair, 


“The tomb is empty! 


Jesus is not there! 


Last night the giant stone was moved and lo, 


Our Lord is risen!” 


Mary said, “I know!” 
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POEMS OF FRANCIS THOMPSON. Ed- intangible ... unknowable... in- 


ited by Terence L. Connolly, S. J., Ph.D. 
D. Appleton Century Company, New 
York. $3.00. 


Here is an edition of Thompson’s 
poems which will be a joy to every 
student fortunate enough to have it 
assigned as text. And those who 
have left college days behind may 
still be students of Francis Thomp- 
son. The poems are arranged in the 
order in which the editor believes 
they will be most easily understood 
and enjoyed. 

The introduction, acknowledgment, 
brief biography, chronology of bio- 
graphical data, indexes, etc., are as 
precise and scholarly as one would 
expect to find them. Father Connolly 
had studied these poems long and 
well and is meticulously careful 
in his explanations and comments. 
These comprise about half of the 
nearly 600 pages. 

Chesterton asserted that Francis 
Thompson praised the Lord in such 
fashion that only the Lord could 
understand him. Father Connolly 
interprets for the uninitiated. This 
is to speak only of the editing. Of 
the poems themselves, what shall we 
say that has not already been many 
times better said? Divinity pat- 
terned the development of genius. 
Exquisitely sensitive, abnormally im- 
pressionable, inspired by faith, Fran- 
cis Thompson’s poetry has a beauty 
and a sublimity which we are not 
yet fit to understand. Perhaps when 
we have suffered as we may suffer in 
the years just before us, the world 
in which Francis Thompson was 
most at home, a world “invisible .. . 


apprehensible’—we shall find this 
world less remote and clutch at it as 
he did. Then shall we be nearer to 
Eternal Splendor. 

Only a Thompson could praise 
Thompson worthily, Everard Meynell 
told us, but Father Connolly’s sure 
touch has done this extraordinarily 
well. We commend the book to read- 
ers hungering for the intellectual and 
spiritual beauty this work will make 
available. A. A. 


FAST BY THE ROAD. By John Moody. 
Introduction by James M. Gillis, C. S. P. 
New York: Macmillan Company. $2.50. 


Like John L. Stoddard—and many 
other converts—Mr. Moody has been 
for a number of years the object of 
misdirected sympathy on the part of 
friends and acquaintances anxious to 
rescue him from the folly and error 
of following Catholic doctrine and 
practice. As the renowned lecturer 
did in his After Twelve Years, the 
internationally known Wall Street 
man, after ten years in the Church, 
answers his critics with patience and 
kindness, holding out to them the 
Truth as he has found it. His style 
is somewhat lighter than Stoddard’s, 
reflecting temperamental differences, 
but he writes with the same happy, 
assured ring to his words, the same 
firmness of faith and increasing sat- 
isfaction in his release from “that 
slavery to mental confusion, doubt 
and uncertainty .. .” that had held 
him “as in a vise for years.” ‘There 
can be no doubt of his joy in finding 
himself securely at Home after the 
ardors and anxieties of the long road 
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that led thereto. His book will be 
a help and comfort to other converts, 
for it sets forth with frankness and 
fullness the thoughts and feelings, 
the hesitancies and apprehensions of 
one taking this great step into a new 
way of life. 

Mr. Moody summarizes here the 
facts that formed the contents of his 
The Long Road Home, describing his 
spiritual status at the time discon- 
tent with his life and ideas began to 
stir in his mind. He reviews the edu- 
cational processes that had brought 
him to the acceptance of the prevail- 
ing materialistic theories of the ori- 
gin of man and of the universe— 
somewhat modified in his case, as it 
is in that of others, by a “modern- 
istic” Christianity, a diluted and dis- 
torted thing with little resemblance 
to true Christianity. Mr. Moody’s 
testimony that knowledge (some- 
times mere awareness), of spiritual 
values is to be found in Wall Street 
is not so surprising when one recalls 
that Our Lord called a tax gatherer 
to leave all things and follow Him. 
The instances cited of spiritual dull- 
ness or culpable ignorance in men so 
keenly alive to the things of this 
world arouse pity and regret, just as 
the instances of devotion to religious 
duty in men of affairs who were 
wise enough to put first thngs first, 
arouses admiration. Writing of his 
audience with the Pope in 1938, when 
war was again threatened in Europe, 
Mr. Moody gives his readers some 
of his reflections on that occasion: 
“. ..iIn the inspiring presence of 
Pope Pius XI, there arose to my 
mental vision another war going on 
through the centuries: the continu- 
ous war between good and evil, be- 
tween Christianity and paganism. 
For I saw in battle array the undy- 
ing Church of the ages, the Divine 
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Company led by the Divine Captain, 
an army fighting under the banner of 
the Cross.. And while I saw the 
Church’s sufferings and defeats and 
setbacks in every age, I saw her 
victories too, victories which were 
in the form of saintly souls—mil- 
lions upon millions of them—whose 
Christlike lives have marked all the 
days from the time when the Apostle 
Paul and the Twelve first went to 
spread the Faith. I saw the strug- 
gling Christians of the centuries past 
and of many nations, the humble men 
and women, slave or free, who never 
themselves make wars, though often 
forced to fight their brothers at the 
behest of evil masters.” With equal 
clarity Mr. Moody considers points 
of Catholic doctrine and practice 
with the hope that his book may help 
to clear up misunderstanding and 
prejudice for readers of good will. 
ASC. D: 


IN THE SHADOW OF OUR LADY OF 
THE CENACLE. By Helen M. Lynch, 
Religious of the Cenacle. Introduction 
by The Very Rev. Edward J. Walsh, 
C. M., LL. D., Litt. D., President of St. 
Louis University. New York: Paulist 
Press. $2.00. 

Toward the end of Mother Lynch’s 
book one finds a passage that sum- 
marizes the life and work of the 
Cenacle religious—“A supremely 
high calling ... (which) has always 
exacted many-sided gifts and sacri- 
fices: a taste for exercises of prayer 
consonant with a semi-monastic life; 
an attraction for studies necessarily 
circumscribed to religion or pertain- 
ing to it, such as the spiritual exer- 
cises of St. Ignatius, the liturgy and 
methods of teaching Christian Doc- 
trine, and always a measure of health 
and vigor commensurate with the 
manifold cares attending a retreat 
house.” The sixteen chapters of In 
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the Shadow of Our Lady of the Cen- 
acle are devoted to the exposition 
of the Cenacle Society at work in 
America from the coming of four of 
its members in 1892 to the present 
time. Fifty years have witnessed an 
impressive development of its special 
vocation, following a three point pro- 
gram of “labor, devotedness and 
prayer.” From the establishment of 
the St. Regis Cenacle in New York, 
blessings—with the inevitable ac- 
companiment in a work of this 
kind, of trials and disappointments— 
flowed upon the Sisters, their re- 
treatants and helpers. After her 
account of the long search for a site 
for their first Cenacle in the New 
World, Mother Lynch gives the de- 
tails of the establishment of St. Regis 
and of each successive foundation: 
Newport, R. I., Lake Ronkonkoma, 
on the Long Island estate given by 
Maude Adams; Charleston, S. C., dis- 
continued after five years; Boston, 
Chicago, St. Louis, and Warrenville, 
Tl. 

Mother Lynch recounts with grati- 
tude the kindness and generosity of 
Bishops, priests, and Catholic lay 
people, without whose help their 
varied good works in these founda- 
tions could never have been carried 
on. Friends of the Cenacle will 
delight in the book, finding it a 
reminder of sacred hours spent apart 
from the world, of precious friend- 
ships formed at the time of retreat 
or guild meeting. Among the names 
of the nuns who have presided over 
the various houses they will find one 
perhaps which means “Mother” to 
them—a term embodying treasured 
memories of deep interest in spirit- 
ual and temporal welfare. Mother 
Lynch’s book exudes the spiritual 
atmosphere of the Cenacle, its 
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prayerfulness, its quiet occupation 
with the affairs of the Master. 
Seed: 


“J, TOO, HAVE LIVED IN ARCADIA.” 
By Mrs. Belloc Lowndes. New York: 
Dodd, Meade and Company. $3.00. 


Neither Mrs. Lowndes’ Duchess 
nor any other of her fictional heroines 
equals in interest and charm the 
principal characters in this “... 
record of love and childhood.” Her 
mother, Bessie Parkes Belloc, might 
be considered the heroine of her 
book, since hers is the “love” re- 
ferred to, and it was from her letters 
to her mother, her friends, her 
mother-in-law and her husband’s sis- 
ter Lily, that much of the material 
for the narrative was taken. The 
early chapters are concerned with 
matters that led up to the romantic 
marriage of the English girl to Louis 
Belloc, whom she met at La Celle St. 
Cloud, France, in 1867, while spend- 
ing a vacation at a house across the 
grounds from the home of his 
mother, the beautiful, gifted Louise 
Swanton Belloc. In her light, pleas- 
ing style, familiar to readers of her 
romances and mystery stories, Mrs. 
Lowndes tells of the happy married 
life of her parents, which ended tragi- 
cally with the sudden death of Louis 
in 1872. The rest of her long life, 
Mrs. Belloc devoted to her two chil- 
dren, Marie, who became in after 
years Mrs. Belloc Lowndes, and 
Hilaire, the future noted English 
author. But it was to those five 
perfect, unforgettable years Mrs. 
Belloc referred when she told her 
daughter long afterwards that she, 
too, “had lived in Arcadia.” She 
referred to the caption of a painting, 
treasured in the family, which shows 
engraved upon a tomb the words 
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title. Momentous events fell within 


those five years —the Franco-Prus- 
sian War, for one, which brought 
great loss and sorrow to the Bellocs. 
To read of the advance of the Ger- 
mans upon Paris, the fleeing of the 
country people, the bombing and 
devastation, is a bit bewildering, so 
much do the descriptions resemble 
those incidental to the present con- 
flict on the same battlegrounds. The 
author tells us that she has all the 
letters sent by balloon post from Mrs. 
Charles Ballot (nee Lily Belloc) to 
her mother, brother and sister-in- 
law, who were in England during 
the greater part of that year. Those 
letters give an account, too, of the 
Commune, which brought fresh dis- 
aster to long-suffering Paris. 

In the second portion of the book, 
the author shares some of her own 
recollections. When she was five 
years old, her mother began to take 
her about, particularly in London, 
where Mrs. Belloc went to live after 
her husband’s death, returning to 
France for long visits with her 
mother-in-law. This gave the little 
girl a variety of experiences, and 
impressed upon her the differences 
in child care in the two countries. 
She recalls that she was much hap- 
pier in France, where, in the quiet 
country home, there were no restric- 
tions placed upon her freedom. She 
writes that her “belief in freedom 
as the greatest of life’s boons dates 
from that far-away time.” She re- 
lates incidents showing her brother’s 
precocity, the early evidences of the 
great gifts that were to distinguish 
him in later years. The leisurely 
narrative ends with the death in 
1881, of Madame Hilaire Belloc (nee 
Louise Swanton) the writer’s grand- 
mother. Perhaps we may look for- 
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ward to a second volume, a continu- 
ation of this exceptionally interesting 
family history. A. C. D. 


SAINTS IN THE SKY. By Mary Fabyan 
Windeatt. Illustrated by Helen Louise 
Beccard. New York: Sheed and Ward. 
$1.25. 


The frontispiece of Miss Winde- 
att’s life of Saint Catherine of Siena 
will show her young readers why she 
called her book Saints in the Sky. 
The picture is that of a small boy 
and a smaller girl in a field before 
a church. The boy is absorbed in 
gathering daisies, but the girl is 
kneeling with head lifted, gazing at 
an extraordinary group of people 
in the sky above the church. Miss 
Windeatt explains when she comes 
to that part of her story that “They 
were standing in the sky as though 
it were the most natural thing to do, 
and some were kneeling before a 
great white throne. A King was 
seated on the throne, and He seemed 
pleased with the people about Him. 
He even seemed pleased with Cath- 
erine, for He turned in her direction 
and smiled at her.” That is really 
the beginning of the story, the be- 
ginning of a new life for the six 
year old Catherine. The smile of 
Our Lord—for it was He Who sat 
upon the great white throne in the 
sky above the Dominican church in 
Siena and smiled down upon the 
little golden haired girl—won her 
from all thought of the ordinary 
ambitions of the girls of her time, 
filled her with a desire to win all 
hearts for the loving King Who 
revealed to her His unquenchable 
love for the souls of His creatures. 
Miss Windeatt tells the story in a 
way children will like. Her book 
will impress Saint Catherine upon 
their memories, so that later they 
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will want to learn still more about 
her, to find out all the details of her 
rare love of God and her self-sacrifice 
for His sake. Joke: 


THE GEMS OF PRAYER. A Manual of 
Prayers and Devotional Exercises for 
the use of Catholics. (Brepols Press.) 
New York: C. Wildermann Co., Ince. 
$1.00. , 


This pocket size prayer book will 
appeal particularly to those who can- 
not accustom themselves to the use 
of a Missal and yet desire to follow 
the Ordinary of the Mass with the 
celebrant. It also contains the Bene- 
diction hymns, prayers in preparation 
for confession and Holy Communion, 
various litanies and prayers to Our 
Blessed Mother, St. Joseph and other 
saints. The publishers announce that 
Gems of Prayer is the first pocket 
size prayer book to contain the Epis- 
tles and Gospels as given in the re- 
vised New Testament of the Confra- 
ternity of Christian Doctrine. . 

J. E. 


\ 

LITURGICAL LATIN. By Wilfrid Dia- 

mond. Foreword by Alfred Barrett, 

Ss. J. New York: Benziger Brothers. 
$2.50. 


Users of the Missal, wishing to 
follow as closely as possible the cele- 
brant of the Mass, often become dis- 
satisfied with the English translation 
of the liturgy. To these Mr. Dia- 
mond’s text will prove a treasure, 
for it offers a simple, direct method 
of acquiring the desired knowledge. 
Members of liturgical study clubs will 
find the book especially adapted to 
their needs, for the lessons are 
neither long nor complicated; it is 
suitable also for the use of teachers 
and students of regular classes in 
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Catholic high schools and colleges, for 
novices and the Sisters who direct 
their liturgical studies, and for Cath- 
olics in general who are interested in 
this important subject. In his Fore- 
word, Father Barrett highly com- 
mends the book, commenting on the 
author’s years of experience and suc- 
cess in teaching liturgical Latin. 
The lessons are based on the Ordi- 
nary of the Mass, the litanies of the 
Holy Name, the Blessed Virgin, and 
the Saints, the Benediction hymns, 
the Angelus, the Dies Irae, the Te 
Deum, and the prayers which all 
faithful Catholics say daily. A guide 
to the Gregorian pronunciation, word 
lists and a vocabulary are among the 
study aids offered. J: Ei 


THE MASS. By Rev. Joseph A. Dunney. 
New York: Macmillan Company. $1.25. 


Those who have known Father 
Dunney’s text, The Mass, and for 
one reason or another have been un- 
able to obtain a copy of late years 
will be grateful for this reissue. 
The exceptionally attractive format 
draws one to the book, and the clear- 
ness and simplicity of the explana- 
tion of all connected with the Holy 
Sacrifice serves to hold the attention 
and fix the words and their meaning 
in the mind. In the first of the four 
parts, the author treats of the sign 
of the cross, the Confiteor, the altar 
stone, and the parts of the Mass up 
to and including the Creed. The 
other three parts cover the Mass, 
from the Offertory to the Last Gos- 
pel. From Holy Scripture and the 
history of the early Church, Father 
Dunney weaves a rich background 
for his explanations, descriptions and 
considerations. The illustrations are 
profuse and appropriate. J. E. 
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THE RED HAT. By Covelle Newcomb. 
Drawings by Addison Burbank. New 
York: Longmans, Green and Company. 
$2.00. 


Restrain your impatience and cast 
not the Red Hat from you if you find 
yourself somewhat irritated by the 
first chapter account of little John 
Newman’s attitude toward formal 
schooling. Doubtless, the author 
could not have otherwise dealt hon- 
estly with the shrinking of the gift- 
ed, sensitive boy from the unknown 
but terrifyingly imagined, his reluc- 
tance to leave his beloved parents 
and his home. Cheer up! The first 
thing you know this shrinking seven 
year old is popular with his Ealing 
schoolmates, winning their hearts by 
his gentleness and patience, his gift 
for story telling. And then—he is 
at Oxford! But younger readers 
may regret his growing up so rapid- 
ly. They may want to dwell longer 
on his boyhood, to reconcile the 
learned Cardinal whose writings 
rather awe them, with a flesh and 
blood being who began life even as 
they, who wept over small woes, 
loved his father and mother, his 
brother and sisters; who played and 
laughed and treasured his toys. 

With the pleasing description of 
Trinity College as young John New- 
man saw it upon his entry for his 
three weeks’ preparatory residence, 
one realizes that the more serious 
portion of his life story is beginning. 
But if one is to understand John 
Henry Newman the interludes of 
home life between educational ad- 
vances are necessary. In his Intro- 
duction, Emmet Lavery, who made a 
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study of the Cardinal’s life for his 
play, The Second Spring, tells us 
that the Newman family “was cer- 
tainly one of the happiest in Eng- 
land ... There is a gentle glow in 
this home life which certainly re- 
veals why Newman was later so 
drawn to the family atmosphere of 
the Oratorians.” The author of the 
Red Hat conveys that home atmos- 
phere very charmingly. Briefly but 
clearly he follows the steps that led 
the young Anglican into the Catholic 
Church, and into the priesthood, and 
on through the glad and bitter days 
of his long life. One cannot doubt 
that this book will arouse in young 
Catholic readers a new and lively in- 
terest in the brilliant, holy English 
Cardinal, who so greatly influenced 
the thought of his own day and of 
ours. A. C. D. 


C. P. A. PRIZE AWARDS 


The announcement of the results of 
the CPA Catholic Fiction Contest 
comes to us from Father Herbert 
O’Halloran Walker of the Queen’s 
Work as we go to press. Three of 
the six awards have been made to 
Magnificat contributors: the first 
prize in short stories of short division 
goes to Mrs. Marie Shields Halvey 
(Magnificat); the second to Mrs. 
Gladys Knight (Magnificat); the 
third to Thomas R. Hartnett (The 
Sign). In the division of longer 
short stories, over 2500 words, the 
first prize was won by Martin C. 
Whaling (The Far East) ; the second 
by Grace H. Sherwood (Magnifi- 
cat); the third by Mary L. Healy 
(The Far East). 


—_—_—————_—_—————————— 
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Parchment Prayer and Greeting Cards 
ONLY ONE DOLLAR A HUNDRED 


—Assorted—- 
A Benediction. 50. My Petition, 
A Boy’s Prayer. 51. My Prayer. 
Affliction, 52. My Prayer for You. 
Alone With Thee. 33. My Wish. 
A Memory and a Hope. 54. Newman’s Prayer. 
A Morning Offering. 55. Night Prayer. 
An Evening Visit to the Sacred Heart. 36. Novena to St. Philomena. 
Anima Christi. 57. Offering. 
A Prayer for Priests. 58. Old Nuns. 
At Benediction. 59. On Your Birthday. 
A Visit to our Lady. 60. Our Lady’s Blessing. 
Before Communion. 61. Our Prayer. 
Bid Me Come to Thee Over the 62. Prayer After Holy Communion 
Waters. 63. Prayer Before Sleep. 
Christ and the Child. 64. Prayer Before the Crucifix, 
Christ With Me. 65. Prayer for a Girl Graduate. 
Citizen of the World. 66. Prayer for a Priest, 
Communion. 67. Prayer to St. Francis Xavier. 
Come to Me. 68. Press Forward. 
Daily Offering. 69. Rabboni. 
Dominus Est. 70. Rest in God. 
Dying. 71. Silver Jubilee Greetings. 
Espousal. 72. Spiritual Offerings, 
Feast Day Greetings. 73. St. Teresa’s Bookmark. 
Forget Me Not. 74. Suspice. 
Gethsemane 75. The Blessing of the Sacred Heart. 
Give All To God. 76. The Call. 
God Be in All You See. 77. The Master’s Call, 
God Bless Thy Year. 78. The Master’s Service. 
God Bless You (Words are Empty 79. The Morning Offering. 
Things). 80. The Nun. 
God Bless You. 81. The Nurse. 
God Guard Thee. 82. The Royal Way. 
God Holds the Key. 83. The Rule of the Crucifix. 
Happy Feast. 84. The Secret of the Saints. 
He Never Forgets. 85. The Ways of Life, 
His Lamp. 86. Thy Will Be Done. 
I am Needy and Poor. 87. To a Boy. 
If I Could Know. 88. Toa Boy (I Wish You Gladness). 
I Have Somewhat to Say to Thee 89. To a Young Girl. 
I Live Now Not I but Christ Liveth 90. Today. 
in Me. 91. To Meet in Heaven. 
I’m the Daddy of a Nun. 92. To My Angel. 
I Shall not Doubt. 93. To My Friend. 
Jesus. 94. ‘To My Mother. 
Just He and I. 95. To Our Lady. 
Lean Hard. 96. Trust Him. 
My God and All. 97. Turn for Turn. 
My Lesson. 98. Vocation. _ 
My Lord and I. a, we nee Him. 
i er. . : 
My Morning Pray 101. Why. 


My Offering. 
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MAGNIFICAT MOTTOES FOR GIFTS 


For Convent Studios 


Vellum, 11x14, 30 cents each; $3.00 a dozen; $20.00 a hundred. 


PLAIN 
Bedroom Prayer God Bless You 
House Blessing The Young Mother 
A Physician’s Prayer Little White Mother 
God be With You Prayer for a Little Home 
A Benediction Prayer for a Priest 


LETTERS IN BLACK, DESIGN FOR COLORING IN GOLD 
Vellum, 30 cents each; $3.00 a dozen. 





Flousem Blessing) -.cisa ns civet cine wicoistinie sisi Chrysanthemum design 
AAPhysician sve rayenndeecceces tone eeie cere Heartsease design 
Bedroom sPravert s)entewceccnoce ere otras Old Missal design 
Gods BezWithwy ouves snc ee ce cee Wild rose design 
Pravyerstoria Priestpcisn cicmiee cibiciee soca Grapes and wheat with chalice and host 
Prayer for a Little Home ..-Out of doors and little home design 
GodwBlessaY oleate. coe ee Sora Water Ifly design 
Little White Mother ......... Rear ere, Wistaria design 
hesVounge Mothersan cs stccaae see can Lilac design 
he Shepherdessa: wcities cece oa ee aoe Conventionalized woodland, lambs 
VELLUM WITH PICTURES, 10 cents extra. 
ASBlessin gipenae streaks aeciale iar oe este inteeiats Liturgical Prayer, with old Missal design 
Consecration of the Family to the Sacred 
Heartacnincitcnescmcuets APNE arate rere Wild rose design 
Mouthew Blessed Mother m..cecc cesar lees Conventional design with vase of flowers 
Vellum, 7x11, 20 cents each; $2.00 a dozen; $15.00 a hundred. 
MopMys Brien des ccn nics sottisistes sess sioverer Clover design 
Mhel Word Preserve Thee ta. ..ecece sen seels Goldenrod design 
He Knows, He Loves, He Cares, etc. ...... Old Missal design 
May the Peace and Blessing, etc. .......... Old Missal design 
May the Music of Christ’s Joy, etc. ........ Old Missal design 
8x10 as above 
Talisniarits sctrc arises oracle saree so arco ehs cte omens Scroll border 
An: Irisht Grace ts. seus eee eee oe nine Shamrock scroll border 
Preesy Caen sete tes ee aes Trees and flowers 
ROOES HW iors trace cis wise hae sean oe Ie necro ee fe Trees, roads, roofs 
Mother is stearic 5 srcetnn soso oeteira aevaale tienes Carnations 
Spin Cheerfully 2.2. nse: ree erioen ecm cn ete Hollyhocks, window, road 
4x6 Vellum, $1.00 a dozen, black ink design 
Newman’s Prayer Mother of Christ 
To a Friend May the Music 
To My Friend God Bless You 


Vellum cards for coloring, with envelopes; $3.00 a hundred. 
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CARDS AND WALL CARDS 


For Gifts and Greetings 


—ALL SIZES AND ALL PRICES— 


From the dainty parchment prayer cards at $1.00 per hundred, to the beautiful 
painted motto card, framed, at $5.00 each. Special Wall Cards for Father, 
Mother, Home, Welcome, House Blessing, Grace Before Meals, God Be 
With You, Consecration to the Sacred Heart, etc., etc. 
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A. L. FRANKS & CO. C. B. KEARNS 
Let Us Demonstrate the 


EASY WASHER SHOE REPAIRING 


LEATHER AND SHOE FINDINGS 
On Your Next Wash Day 


73 Hanover Street 


Phone 667 1196 Elm St. | Manchester New Hampshire 
Manchester, N. H. 





E. S. NEWTON CO. 
FISH AND OYSTER DEALERS | ARCHIE F. PRECOURT 


69 Manchester St. 
Manchester New Hampshire “THE REXALL STORE” 


Hanover St. Laundry Co. 
Opposite Post Office 


137 HANOVER ST. 
Manchester New Hampshire 





Cor. Wilson and Silver Sts. 
Manchester New Hampshire 
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CITY FUEL COMPANY 


COAL — COKE 


RANGE and FUEL OIL 


944 ELM STREET 


Telephone 3412 


R. THEODORE 


Distributor of 
MELORIPE BANANAS 


52 Elm St. Manchester, N. H. 





We Always Co-operate with Owner 
On Jobs Large or Small 


Swanburg Construction Co. 


61 Amherst St. Manchester, N. H. 
Telephone 4248 


Dui 
“THE SHOEMAN” 


790 Elm St. Manchester, N. H. 





PHONE 553 


MANCHESTER, N. H. 


PHONE 707 


Frequently called New Hampshire’s fin- 
est store dealing in Quality Apparel 





for Men and Boys — with Satis- 


faction at a Fair Price. 


FLOYD'S 





IMPERIAL AWNING 


& DECORATING CO. 
Witt D. Fraser 


Between Myrtle & Orange 
822 Hall St. Tel. 3149-W Manchester,N.H. 


The Boston Textile Company 
Importers and Wholesalers of Dry Goods 
Community Supply Specialists 
LIBERTY 8630 
78 Chauncy Street Boston, Mass. 
D. H. Leany J. F. Leany 
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9 138-140 ae 
t 
oud Fallen Bldg. 
Nashua’s Leading Department Store 


New Spring Styles 
IN CLOTHING 
and ACCESSORIES 


Are now on display in every department, 
Clothing for every one in the Family — 
Moderately Priced. 


We cordially invite you to visit 
Speare’s, we will consider it a 
pleasure to serve you. 


SPEARE DRY GOODS CoO., 
Nashua, N. H. 


¥%& STAR MARKET * 


96 HANOVER ST. 
MANCHESTER, N. H. 


Associated with 


S. S. PIERCE CO. of Boston 


QUALITY GROCERIES 


at reasonable prices 





HENRY W. PARKER 
COMPANY 


Wholesale Groceries 


Granite and Franklin Sts. 
Manchester, N. H. 


Wes 


SOU Ie Ne Ni) LEARN Wits SOI: 


Telephone 2980 

















A SAFE PLACE IN WHICH TO 
DEPOSIT MONEY 


Capital $100,000 
Surplus 75,000 
Guaranty Fund - 100,000 


The Exeter Banking Co. 


Exeter New Hampshire 


Manchester, N. H. 
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The Manchester National Bank 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


“The Best of Service Consistent with 


Conservative Banking Principles” 


—ORGANIZED 1865— 


Ni Sis BEAN * Sicisheno ecko aieis, Seee oat ee President 
EDWARD B. STEARNS ............-. Vice-President and Cashier 


CORNER ELM AND MARKET STS. MANCHESTER, N. H. 





The Manchester Savings Bank 


Oldest Savings Bank in Manchester 
—INCORPORATED 1846— 


J. BRODIE SMITH, President N. S. BEAN, Treasurer 


DEPOSITS 


Made before the close of business of the third business day of each month 
RECEIVE INTEREST from the first day of the month. 


CORNER ELM AND MARKET STS. MANCHESTER, N. H. 


Member Savings Bank Association of New Hampshire 
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